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Abstract  of  Thesis  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

DECOMPOSING  BLAKE'S  SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE 

By 

Stephen  S.  Power 
December  1992 

Chair:     Dr.   Donald  Ault 
Major  Department:  English 

This  thesis  will  explore  the  ramifications  of  the 
numerous  linguistic  ambiguities  and  anomalies  in  Blake's 
Songs  of  Innocence,  especially  those  involving  punctuation, 
diction,  sentence  construction,  and  symbols.  Primarily, 
they  offer  us  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart  of 
Experience  within  Songs  of  Innocence  by  setting  in  motion  an 
alternative  reading — and  rereading — process  that  undermines 
the  patina  of  Innocence  the  poems  supposedly  sustain 
(according  to  a  majority  of  critics) ,  but  cannot  maintain. 

In  the  first  chapter,  I  explain  my  approach  to  the 
collection  and  the  general  critical  resistance  to  such  an 
approach,  and  analyze  "Introduction"  to  indicate  how  Blake 
thematically  supports  my  view.     In  the  second  chapter,  I 
show  that  several  supposed  Innocents,   such  as  the  child  in 
"Introduction,"  recognize  and  thereby  finalize  the  loss  of 
Innocence  initiated  by  various  aspects  of  maturation.  The 

V 


third  chapter  considers  the  inability  of  the  protectors  in 
several  songs  to  preserve  Innocence,  while  also  examining 
their  role  in  their  charges'  loss  of  Innocence.  Analyzing 
"A  Dream"  and  "On  Anothers  Sorrow"  in  the  fourth  chapter,  I 
argue  that  their  respective  speakers '  Experience  seeps  into 
their  attempts  to  escape  their  state,  and  that,  as  a  result, 
they  face  both  the  impossibility  of  recovering  their 
Innocence  and  the  impossibility  of  salvation  from 
Experience.     In  the  fifth  chapter,   I  show  that  the 
characters  whose  Innocence  critics  often  consider  most 
unassailable  are  clad  in  it  surreptitiously  by  characters 
suffering  from  their  Experienced  state.     The  Innocents  are 
not  naturally  so  nor  made  so  by  God,  but  are  actually 
tabulae  rasae  for  the  world  of  Experience.     In  the  sixth 
chapter,  I  analyze  "The  Lamb,"  arguing  that  as  its  language 
recalls  the  songs  already  examined,  the  poem  acquires  their 
aspects  of  Experience.     Finally,   in  the  seventh  chapter,  I 
present  several  directions  in  which  my  thesis  might  be  taken 
for  further  study. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Reading  Alternately 

In  "Unreading  'London,'"  Donald  Ault  notes  that  despite 

the  publication  over  twenty  years  ago  of  David  V.  Erdman's 

The  Complete  Poetry  and  Prose  of  William  Blake,  which  he 

considers  the  best  typeset  edition  of  Blake's  work 

available,^  "'corrected'  or  'normalized'  versions  of 

Blake's  poems  persist  in  most  anthologies"  because  Erdman's 

text  "acknowledges  not  only  the  radical  openness  of  Blake's 

poems  to  conflicting  readings  but  also,   in  a  profound  sense, 

the  resistance  of  these  poems  to  being  'read'  at  all,  in  the 

conventional  sense  of  the  verb"  (132) . 

This  urge  to  homogenize  Blake's  heterogeneous  texts  is 
a  residual  manifestation  of  the  powerful  inertial 
(ontological  and  perceptual)  principle  Blake  called 
"Single  vision  &  Newtons  sleep":     by  drawing  attention 
away  from  the  apparently  anomalous  qualities  of  Blake's 
poems,  it  undermines  the  processes  through  which  the 
act  of  reading  is  able  to  rehabilitate  "Single  vision" 
by  "cleansing"  the  "doors  of  perception."  (132) 

I  believe  that  editors  have  also  obscured  the  troubling 

syntactical  ambiguities  and  anomalies  in  Songs  of  Innocence. 

that  is,  have  made  what  they  have  considered  "corrupt"  texts 

"pure,"  because  these  are  the  aspects  of  the  poems  that  most 
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quickly  offer  readers  passage  to  the  heart  of  Experience 
within. 

"The  syntactic  effects  of  the  lack  of  good  grammar  are 

not  random,"  Peter  Middleton  notes  regarding  Blake's 

prophetic  works, 

and  therefore  need  careful  attention  in  any  explicit 
reading  of  these  texts.     Although  there  is  no  single 
correct  reading  for  many  sections  of  the  poems,  this 
lack  of  unanimity  is  not  a  sign  of  chaos.    .    .    .   If  we 
listen  to  the  syntactic  forms  we  are  given,  we  notice 
that  alternate  grammatical  constructions  coexist,  and 
all  are  part  of  the  meaning.  (36) 

Blake  sets  this  same  "alternative"  reading  (and  rereading) 

process  in  motion  in  Songs  of  Innocence.^  especially  with 

his  ambiguous  and  anomalous  punctuation,  diction,  sentence 

construction,  and  symbols.     Plunging,  however,  "through 

these  supposed  verbal  trapdoors  [the  ambiguities  and 

anomalies]  and  follow[ing]  all  their  ramifying  tunnels  and 

subsidiary  trapdoors  until  the  whole  structure  is  undermined 

or  deconstructed"   (Ferber  5)  will  not  necessarily  result  in 

an  "infinite  number  of  arbitrary  readings  and  no  basis  on 

which  to  choose  among  them"  (Ferber  6) .     Instead,  such  a 

study  could  satisfy  one  of  Nelson  Hilton's  desires:  "Rather 

than  add  to  the  infinitely  proliferating  possibilities  of 

symbolic  commentary,  we  might  strive  instead  to  study  how 

Blake's  polysemous  words  and  context  support  each  other. 

For,  at  least  in  part,  how  his  text  works  is  what  it  means" 

(Literal  11) .     As  Michael  Ferber  implies  disparagingly  but 

then  scrambles  later  to  deny,  this  study,  once  begun,  must 


inevitably  reach  a  painful,  but  obvious  conclusion.  The 
poems,  at  the  bidding  of  Blake's  ambiguities  and  anomalies, 
call  on  us  to  wipe  away  the  patina  of  Innocence  they 
supposedly  sustain  but  cannot  uphold.^ 

Edward  Larrissy,  speaking  for  most  critics,  would 
agree,  but  only  up  to  a  point.     He  writes  that  "although 
readers  still  come  to  Songs  of  Innocence  with  preconceptions 
that  rule  out  irony,  they  generally  change  their  minds  in 
the  end.     Among  critics  the  idea  that  there  is  an  ironic 
element  commands  almost  universal  assent"     (38) .     For  "once 
one  is  aware  of  the  possibility  [of  an  ironic  reading],  even 
the  most  innocuous-seeming  lyric  can  be  seen  to  contain 
implications  that  are  hard  to  ignore"   (Larrissy  61) .     At  the 
same  time,  however,  the    poems'  ironic  elements,  the 
ambiguities  and  anomalies,  have  not  yet  had  their  ultimate 
significance  fully  expressed,  a  critical  silence  that 
originates,  I  believe,  in  a  fear  of  reading  the  poems  too 
ironically.     For  if  we  pointed  out  how  the  children  may  not 
be  entirely  trusting  or  trustworthy;  if  we  showed  that  the 
Innocents  might  suffer  without  being  redeemed  or  protected; 
if  we  revealed  that  any  redemption,  protection  or  blessing 
the  Innocents  do  receive  (even  if  divine)   could  be  illusory 
or  actually  malign;  if  we  explained  that  the  children  may  be 
aware  of  their  Innocence  as  such  and  so  cannot  retain  that 
Innocence;  and  if  we  proved  that  the  notion  of  Innocence  can 
only  be  fabricated  by  the  world  of  Experience  and  that  there 


is  nothing  natural  or  divine  about  it,  then  the  songs' 
Innocence  would  disintegrate  on  the  spot,  and  with  it  our 
hope  (as  assigned  to  us  by  some  critics*)  of  recovering  and 
reliving  that  Innocence  vicariously.     Thus,  readers  who 
explore  the  irony  of  Songs  too  deeply  risk  discovering,  one, 
that  the  poems  are  not  about  an  attainable  Innocence,'  an 
Innocence  retained  or  a  potential  Innocence,*  but  about 
Innocence  lost  or  the  impossibility  of  Innocence  at  all, 
and,  two,  that  the  poems  can  offer  them  no  salvation  from 
their  Experienced  state. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  want  to  insist  that  a  completely 
ironic  reading  of  Songs  is  the  only  one  possible  (just  as  I 
do  not  want  to  insist  that  I  can  follow  all  the  possible 
alternatives  the  text  has  to  offer)  and  so  erect  another 
"Single  vision"  or  what  Larrissy  later  calls  "another 
critical  idol"  (63) .     Given  the  reader-response,  Derridean 
and  narratological  theories  that  have  allowed  scholars  to 
supplant  the  unironic  readings  of  Songs  some  critics  still 
plead  for'  with  a  field  of  polyvalent  interpretations,*  I 
certainly  cannot.     But  neither  can  I  ignore  the  evidence 
with  which  the  criticism,  the  text  and  Blake  himself  provide 
me  for  the  possibility  of  such  an  extreme  reading.  Although 
one  might  accuse  me  of  only  trying  to  fill  chinks  in  the 
critical  wall  surrounding  Blake's  Songs,  I  would  argue  that 
I  am  setting  the  column  that  ends  and  stabilizes  that  wall, 
a  task  inspired  in  part  by  prior  critical  reluctance  to  do 
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so.  Also,  one  might  say  that  I  am  simply  reading  my  own 
cynicism,  my  own  Experience,  into  the  poems — the  loss  of 
objectivity  any  scholar  working  with  a  primarily  reader- 
response  approach  risks.  For  example,  Lorraine  Clark 
suggests  that  Blake's  "obscurities"  make  any  elements  of 
Experience  that  result  from  them  products  of  the  readers' 
Experience.  She  writes  that  Blake  "destabilizes  his  own 
authority  or  authorial  stance,"  thereby  shifting 

the  task  of  interpretation  almost  entirely  upon  the 
reader,  who,  with  little  in  the  way  of  guiding 
authorities  in  terms  of  either  an  author  or  a  text,  is 
radically  thrown  upon  his  or  her  energies  of 
appropriation  or  interpretation.     All  of  these 
strategies  finally  serve  to  ground  the  truth  of 
interpretation  in  perspectivism  or  "error,"  appealing 
to  a  "point  of  view"  to  ground  their  authority.  (149) 

I  would  retort,  however,  that  Blake  himself  fuels  my 

cynicism.     Through  his  problematic  language,  which 

constantly  manifests  his  authorial  power,  he  both  suggests 

the  problematic  nature  of  the  Innocence  portrayed  and  leads 

me  to  question  if  Innocence  is  being  portrayed  at  all.' 

Indeed,  in  "Introduction,"  he  most  obviously  grinds  the 

warped  lens  through  which  I  must  look  at  Songs. 

"Introduction" 

The  opening  poem  begins  with  a  piper  performing  his 
songs  of  "pleasant  glee"  and  "happy  chear"  for  an  angelic 
child  (perhaps  an  embodiment  of  pure  Innocence")  with  his 
instrument  and  voice,  aural  media  that  might  lead  critics  to 
consider  the  poems  as  "utterances"  or  "speech  acts"  in  order 
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to  obscure  the  unheard,  but  pernicious  written  facets  of  the 
work  and  so  preserve  what  Ault  calls  "the  primacy  of  the 
temporal  dimension  of  reading"   ("Unreading"  132) .  Blake, 
however,  specifically  indicates  that  the  effects  of  writing 
(the  act  and  the  material)  about  Innocence  will  be  most 
important  in  the  poems  to  come;  from  here  on,  the  song,  so 
to  speak,  is  over.^^    We  can  see  this  best  in  the  piper's 
creation  of  his  writing  tools  and  the  resulting  destruction 
of  a  Nature:     "And  I  pluck 'd  a  hollow  reed.  /  And  I  made  a 
rural  pen,  /  And  I  stain 'd  the  water  clear"   (16-18)  .  By 
transforming  the  reed  into  a  pen,  he  destroys  the  reed. 
Also,   in  the  highly  ambiguous  eighteenth  line,  the  piper 
destroys  "the  water  clear,"  "staining"  it  either  by  making 
it  into  ink  or  by  trying,  somehow,  to  use  it  (the  surface  of 
a  pond?)  as  a  page  in  his  "book  all  may  read"  and  so  set  his 
Innocent  songs  within  their  natural  environment.     But  the 
act  of  signifying  Innocence  is  incompatible  with  its 
signified.     With  these  acts,  Blake  implies  that  writing 
about  Innocence  simultaneously  perverts  and  stains  Innocence 
(as  the  creation  and  use  of  the  tools  destroy  Nature) ,  and 
Innocence  marred  is  Innocence  lost.     Reinforcing  this 
reading,  the  eighteenth  line  can  also  mean  that  the  piper 
stains  the  water  into  clarity,  thereby  suggesting  that 
Innocence  is  not  a  "clear,"  pure  concept  (even  Innocence  is 
not  free  from  Experience)   and  that  only  writing  about  it  can 
make  it  so,  but  that  clarification  of  Innocence  is  an 


equally  unnatural  "stain"  itself.  Thus,  Blake  cannot  write 
about  Innocence  without  destroying  it  in  the  process. 

The  fates  of  the  piper's  audiences  arise  from  the 
similar  effect  of  reading  about  Innocence.     Having  listened 
to  the  piper  play  and  sing,  the  angelic  child  asks  him  to 
"sit  .   .   .  down  and  write  /  In  a  book  that  all  may  read —  / 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight"  (13-15) .     By  using  a  dash  and 
the  word  "so,"  Blake  implies  that  the  request  to  depict 
Innocence  on  paper  destroys  or  banishes  the  child.  Despite 
Harold  Bloom's  assertion  to  the  contrary,"  I  believe  we 
can  see  the  request  the  child  recognizing  his  own  Innocence 
and  becoming,  subsequently.  Experienced  and  no  longer  a 
child  (in  this  case,  non-existent  or  ousted  from  the  world 
of  Innocence) ,   just  as  Adam  and  Eve  actualized  their 
prefigured  fall  from  grace  by  recognizing  their  own  nudity. 
In  other  words,  the  child's  disappearance  or  banishment, 
like  Adam  and  Eve's  exile  from  Eden,  actualizes  his  new 
awareness  of  the  separation  "of  self  from  other,"  the 
fragmentation  that,  for  Leslie  Tannenbaum,  defines  the  Fall 
(100).     The  child's  ruin  also  undermines  the  stated  intent 
of  the  poems  and  suggests  an  additional  problem  with  the 
written  text:     "And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs/Every  child  may 
joy  to  hear"   (19-20).     Given  the  example  of  the  angelic 
child,  whose  fall  has  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,^*  any  normal 
children  who  read  the  songs  would  surely  lose  their 
Innocence  not  only  by  recognizing  it,  but  also,  considering 
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that  the  lines  complete  the  chain  of  parallel  clauses  that 
present  the  destruction  of  Nature  through  the  creation  of 
the  piper's  writing  materials,  by  recognizing  the  perversion 
of  Innocence  through  its  depiction.     In  a  sense,  child 
readers  would  have  their  Innocence  "pluck 'd"  by  the  piper. 
Finally,  the  lack  of  any  final  punctuation  leaves  vague  the 
measure  of  joy  heard  by  the  children,  rather  than  pronounced 
and  definite  as  a  period  would  have  provided  it,  while  also 
drawing  the  rest  of  the  poems  into  this  doubt. 

In  addition,  the  narrator's  shift  in  intended  audience 
from  "all"  to  "every  child"  gives  the  poems  an  almost 
malicious  slant,  as  if  they  were  written  precisely  so  that 
they  would  do  the  most  harm.     Suddenly  his  desire  to  create 
"songs  of  pleasant  glee"  and  his  Innocent  appearance  are 
thrown  into  doubt,  and  along  with  them  our  previously 
trusted  ability  to  judge  who  is  good  of  heart.     We  might 
consider  that  these  doubts  are  a  result  only  of  the  piper 
writing  and  that  Innocent  songs  sung  and  played  still  have  a 
capacity  for  expressing  and  recreating  in  their  listeners 
some  degree  of  Innocence.     It  was  the  aural  media,  however, 
that  created  the  desire  to  see  the  poems  in  their  ruinous 
written  form  perhaps  because  they  reminded  the  angelic  child 
that  the  Innocence  they  depicted  needed  to  be  saved,  needed 
to  be  put  into  a  more  permanent  form,  because  it  was  already 
gone  in  the  act  of  expression  and  reception.     In  addition, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  piper  transformed  another  reed 


prior  to  the  one  in  the  poem  in  order  to  make  his  pipe.  Or, 
as  Ferber  says,  "it  is  a  clever  conceit  ...  to  manufacture 
a  'rural  pen'  out  of  a  hollow  reed,  rather  than  to  pluck  one 
from  a  bird,  for  it  is  a  routine  pastoral  fact  that  pipes 
are  made  of  hollow  reeds;  the  pen  is  thus  a  transformed 
pipe"  (4) .     And,  if  so,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
implication  of  this  transformation,  one  highlighted  by  both 
the  pun  on  "reed"  and  "read"  and  by  Blake  rhyming  the  words: 
Innocence  expressed  by  any  human  means  must  necessarily  be 
as  tainted  as  that  written  and  read,  just  as  the 
artist/narrator  and  the  receiver  must  be  tainted  by  their 
acts,  if  we  can  trust  that  they  were  ever  Innocent 
before."     Certainly  we  cannot  escape  noticing  that  the 
lines  on  playing  and  singing  suffer  from  the  same  linguistic 
problems  as  the  lines  on  writing.^'' 

Thus,  to  make  Larrissy's  comment  more  definite,  through 
these  "hint[s]  of  corruption"  (many  more  than  Larrissy 
considers) ,  Blake  indicates  from  the  outset  of  Songs  "that 
the  state  of  Innocence  is  already  fallen,  already,  to  some 
extent  viciously  formed"   (26) .     And,  as  his  ambiguities  and 
anomalies  continue  to  corrupt  his  depictions  of  Innocence, 
the  songs  reinforce  this  idea  as  we  read  on. 

Notes 

^  Peter  Middleton  notes  with  respect  to  the  prophetic 
poems,  however,  that  "even  Erdman  who  generally  leaves  the 
text  alone  and  inserts  brackets  around  extra  commas. 
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silently  alters  full  stops  to  coimas  where  he  thinks  the 
sense  demands  it"  (36) .     Nonetheless,  I  will  be  using  the 
newly  revised  edition  of  this  work  exclusively. 

^  Except  when  another  author  mentions  this  work  in  a 
citation,  I  will  abbreviate  it  as  Songs  from  now  on.     It  is 
not  my  task  here  to  discuss  Songs  of  Experience,  the 
combined  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  or  the  rest 
of  Blake's  canon.     Instead  of  producing  a  complete  study  of 
Blake's  trans-textual  (and  continually  changing)  system  of 
Innocence,  I  hope  to  offer  with  this  thesis  a  radical  look 
at  the  cornerstone  of  this  system,  Songs  of  Innocence,  a 
look  which  others  scholars  may  then  redirect  at  Blake ' s 
contemporary  and  later  works  (and  the  relevant  criticism)  in 
order  to  see  how  they  appear  differently  and  how  the  system 
of  Innocence  develops  differently.     My  goals  concur  with  a 
comment  made  by  Steven  Shaviro: 

as  .    .   .  systematizing  critics  themselves  never  tire  of 
pointing  out,  Blake's  elaborate  constructions  are 
themselves  only  means  toward  the  end  of  liberating  the 
poet  and  his  readers  from  any  such  limitations  of 
system  or  of  perspective.     Systematization  must  remain 
subordinated  to  the  process  of  creation  of  which  it  is 
nevertheless  the  result  and  the  symptom.     In  the  long 
run,  any  completed  system,  including  even  Blake's  own, 
must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  be  freshly  recreated. 
(271) 

^  The  ambiguities  and  anomalies  are  what  Donald  Dike 
would  call  "resistances."    He  writes, 

What  is  perhaps  less  clear,  or  rather,  less  to  be 
expected,   is  that  the  Songs  of  Innocence  do  not 
themselves  describe  an  absolute  state  of  being  or 
fashion  an  autonomous  truth,  the  sequestered 
illumination  of  some  immaculate  Eden.     They  take 
resistances  continuously  into  account;  they  are 
consciously  against  something  and  trying  to  see  their 
way  through  something,  and  what  they  are  against,  what 
they  are  trying  to  see  through,  is  just  the  gross  moral 
and  perceptual  reality  (to  be  anatomized  in  [Songs  of 
Experience] )  that  the  reader  brings  with  him  to  the 
poems  and  that  Blake,  too,  has  to  admit.   .    .    .  The 
celebrations  of  innocence  are  disturbed  by  an  effect  of 
precarious  vulnerability  which  anticipates  and  leads 
toward  the  disasters  of  Songs  of  Experience.     But  just 
to  this  sort  of  qualification  the  poems  owe  much  of 
their  force  and  much  of  their  interest.     They  are  more 
than  charming  because  Blake  did  not  scant  the 


difficulties  of  this  material  nor  censor  his  failure 
altogether  to  see  through  them.  (357-58) 

We  should  note,  though,  that  the  way  Dike  formulates  his 
metaphor  of  looking  implies  that  there  is  still  a  pure 
Innocence  underneath  the  "gross"  resistances.     I  intend  on 
showing  that  the  reverse  is  more  likely. 

*  See  Leader  (in  general)  and  Birenbaum  98  (for 
example) . 

^  J.R.  Watson  writes  that 

without  Experience,  Innocence  can  become  prettiness: 
with  an  awareness  of  Experience,  it  becomes  an  ideal 
which  may  be  attained  in  certain  moments,  notably  in 
childhood  or  in  the  love  between  human  beings,  but 
which  is  for  the  most  part  an  ideal  to  be  struggled  for 
in  a  corrupt  and  wicked  world.  (88) 

I  will  argue  that  just  as  the  ambiguities  and  anomalies 
disrupt  the  reading  process  and  the  depiction  of  Innocence, 
so  Blake  indicates  that  Experience  must  prevent  Watson's 
ideal  Innocence  from  being  attained. 

*  See  Bloom  51,  and  Glen  46. 

See  Birenbaum  98;  Clark  57;  Ferber  4-7;  Gardner, 
Blake  70;  Mel lor  12;  Munson  7;  and  Paananen  74.     E.  D. 
Hirsch's  Innocence  and  Experience  has  come  under  particular 
fire  for  its  approach  to  Songs.     Larrissy  says  that  Hirsch 
would  admit  that  there  is  irony  in  the  Innocence  "Chimney 
Sweeper";  however,  "he  merely  wishes  to  play  down  its  role 
and  assert  that  the  essence  of  the  poem  is  innocent  joy. 
But  this  is  an  evasion  of  its  disturbing  complexity"   (16) . 
Tilottama  Raj an  notes  that  a  lyrical  (which  she  relates  to 
New  Criticism) ,  as  opposed  to  interdiscursive  (which  she 
relates  to  poststructuralism,  reader-response  theories  and 
"the  new  Marxism") ,  reading  of  Songs  of  Innocence  "produces 
pietist ic  interpretations  of  the  poems  like  those  provided 
by  E.  D.  Hirsch,  who  sees  them  as  celebrations  of  innocence 
recoverable  through  faith,  imagination,  and  dream" 
("Romanticism"  201) .     And  Frank  Lentricchia  writes,  "Unless 
Hirsch  is  willing  to  take  adequate  measure  of  Saussure's 
linguistics,  and  the  work  that  Derrida  has  done  in  recent 
years,  he  will  continue  to  be  unconvincing"   (277) .  Several 
critics  allow  for  the  Experience  of  the  world  or  the  adults 
in  the  poems  or  the  Experience  of  the  author  or  readers  of 
the  poems,  but  rigorously  maintain  that  the  children  retain 
their  Innocence  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  Pagliaro, 
Selfhood  10-11;  Gleckner,   "Point  of  View"  13;  Gardner 
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throughout  Retraced ;  and  Price  392.     Finally,   some  note 
should  be  made  of  those  critics  who  heartily  admit  the 
Experience  pervading  Songs  of  Innocence,  but  then  pointedly 
reassert  the  supremacy  of  the  Innocence  they  are 
undercutting.     Michele  Leiss  Stepto  offers  the  most  obvious 
example  of  this  fearful  backsliding: 

Although  the  reader  may  find  the  more  glorious  side  of 
Blake's  Innocence  is  given  somewhat  short  shrift  in 
what  follows,  he  should  not  forget — nor,  the  writer 
hopes,  will  she — that  it  exists  always,  irradiating 
these  songs  and,  as  Blake  tells  us,  life  itself.  (357) 

*  As  Robert  F.  Gleckner  and  Mark  L.  Greenberg  remark  in 
their  introduction  to  Approaches .   "Taken  together,  the 
approaches  in  this  volume  .   .    .  argue  that  the  only  avenues 
to  Blake's  Songs  worth  pursuing,  like  the  aggregation  of  the 
songs  themselves,  are  plural — and,  we  believe, 
interanimating"  (xvi) . 

'  There  are  as  many  definitions  of  Blakean  Innocence  as 
there  are  critics  of  Blake.     These  range  from  those  that 
account  for  no  elements  of  Experience  to  those  that  try  to 
mediate  a  compromise  between  Innocence  and  Experience.  In 
both  cases,  though,  the  critics,  like  many  of  the  characters 
in  Songs .  imply  that  there  is  a  "pure  essence  of  Blakean 
Innocence"  (Larrissy  62),  an  "infant  joy,"  that  one  can 
possess  or  attain  or  reclaim,  despite  Larrissy 's  claim  that 
"in  the  nature  of  the  texts,  this  could  not  exist"  (62)  due 
to  the  poems'   ironies.     I  am  arguing  here,  then,  that  there 
is  no  Innocence  at  all  in  Songs,  only  Experience. 

"  Deborah  Guth's  reading  of  "Introduction,"  which  is 
founded  on  a  different  interpretation  of  the  angelic  child, 
offers  an  interesting  counterpoint  to  my  reading.  She 
considers  the  child  "no  image  culled  from  the  real  world  of 
childhood  but  a  visionary  being  born  of  the  mind,"  yet  one 
which  also  "contains  and  reflects  the  world  of  adult 
awareness"  (10) .     As  a  result, 

this  visionary  child  does  not  simply  reflect  or  revive 
the  world  of  childhood.     Rather  as  it  evolves  from  joy 
to  tears  and  from  there  to  a  unified  vision  containing 
both,   it  becomes  an  image  of  his  adulthood  transfigured 
and  renewed.     And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  as  child 
it  does  not  call  on  the  piper  to  deny  his  adult  state 
nor  as  a  vision  to  negate  the  mortal  world  of 
Generation  but  on  the  contrary  leads  him  to  embrace  it 
joyfully  as  the  true  medium  for  his  self-realization.  . 
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[And]  by  including  the  tears  of  experience  within 
the  image  of  the  child,  Blake  defines  the  true  source 
of  visionary  Innocence.     Just  as,  paradoxically,  the 
water  must  be  stained  for  the  purity  of  the  vision  to 
be  made  manifest  ...  so  Blake  is  implying  that  only 
the  world  of  tears  and  knowledge,  the  "fallen"  inner 
world  of  adult  awareness,  can  truly  conceive  of  and 
eternalize  Innocence,  the  child  of  its  mind  and  its 
redeemer.  (10) 

Thus,  suggesting  that  the  angelic  child  has  already  been 
infected  by  Experience  allows  her  to  promote  the  recognition 
of  its  loss  of  Innocence  as  a  happy  occasion  rather  than  as 
a  ruinous  one  and  to  postulate  an  even  greater,  albeit 
paradoxical  Innocence  as  a  result  of  this  fall.     Her  hopeful 
tone,  however,  downplays  the  fact  that  she  is  also 
postulating  the  tragic  impossibility  of  Innocence  by  showing 
that  it,   "a  visionary  distillation  extracted  from  the  world 
of  childhood"   (9) ,  is  simply  a  desperate  construct  of 
Experience. 

For  this  reason  I  will  restrict  my  study  to  the 
textual  presentation  of  Songs .  choosing  not  to  take  the 
"illuminations"  into  account.     A  study,  however,  of  the 
ambiguities  in  the  illustrations,  which  have  certainly  been 
subjected  to  the  same  range  of  disparate  interpretations  as 
their  accompanying  texts,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  illustrations  and  the  texts,  might 
lead  to  conclusions  similar  to  mine. 

"  For  similar  views,  see  McConnell  135-38;  Simpson, 
Irony  63-63,  86;  and  Vogler  127. 

"  Bloom  39. 

^*  By  this  allusion  I  mean  the  tragedy  of  one  whose  own 
investigations  destroy  him.     At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
also  want  to  touch  on  and  perhaps  inspire  an  examination  of 
the  psychoanalytical  (Freudian,  Jungian,  Lacanian,  etc.) 
aspects  of  Songs,  especially  regarding  the  Oedipus  complex. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  scholarship  considers  most  of 
Blake's  other  works  in  this  light,  few  critics  discuss  Songs 
specifically.     For  larger  studies,  see — and  I  consider  this 
list  only  an  introduction  to  the  topic — Diana  Hume  George's 
Blake  and  Freud ^   in  which,   interestingly,  she  does  not 
consider  "A  Dream"  and  some  other  songs  which  would  seem  to 
call  for  a  Freudian  analysis;  Harold  Pagliaro's  Selfhood  and 
Redemption  in  Blake's  Songs;  Pagliaro's  closely  related 
"Teaching  the  Psychology  of  Redemption  in  Songs" ;  Harvey 
Birenbaum's  fairly  sophomoric  Tragedy  and  Innocence;  and 
Donald  Ault's  "Where's  Poppa?"  in  which  the  author  notes  "a 
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kinship  between  [his]  interpretation  and  Lacanian 
psychoanalysis,"  although  he  uses  Lacan's  terms 
"nontechnically"  (89)  .     For  briefer  references,  see  Crehan 
98;  Damrosch  299;  Gillham,  William  Blake  11;  Greco,  "Mother" 
10;  and  Stepto  368-69.     Finally,  see  the  list  of  works  cited 
by  Gleckner  and  Greenberg  in  Approaches  (25) . 

"  Simpson  remarks  that  we  might  continue  reading  this 
line  through  the  title  of  "The  Shepherd."  because  it  ends 
with  a  full  stop  and  especially  considering  that  the  "The 
Shepherd."  followed  "Introduction"  "in  ten  out  of  the  twenty 
known  separately  published  editions  of  Sonas  of  Innocence, 
and  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty-two  of  the  complete  Songs  of 
Innocence  and  of  Experience"  (Irony  86) .     Although  it  would 
go  far  beyond  my  task  here  to  offer  a  complete  comparison  of 
the  alternate  interpretations  of  Songs  that  may  be  attained 
by  reading  sequentially  each  of  the  differently  ordered 
editions  Blake  published,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  given 
our  interpretation  of  "The  Shepherd."  later  the  reading 
Simpson  proposes  here  would  more  fully  undermine  the  child 
audience's  "joy." 

"  Thomas  R.  Frosch  would  generally  agree  with  my 
reading.     He  teaches  that 

writing  takes  the  piper  beyond  the  child's  capacity,  so 
the  child  now  vanishes.   ...  To  celebrate  Innocence, 
the  piper  must  leave  it;  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  has  an 
objective  vision  of  Innocence,  seeing  the  child  on  the 
cloud,  he  is  outside  it.     I  stress  the  ambivalence  of 
this  process  of  maturation:     something  within  us — 
something  within  the  child  himself,  since  he  gives  the 
orders  that  result  in  his  own  disappearance — impels  us 
out  of  an  idyllic  childhood  world  toward  new  forms  of 
expression  and  experience.     And  I  particularly  stress 
that  the  poem  focuses  on  a  crisis  of  Innocence,  its 
moment  of  transition  into  something  else.  (74-75) 

"  Raj an 's  remarks  on  the  grammatical  ambiguities  of 
the  first  stanza  reinforce  my  reading  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

In  the  text  as  opposed  to  the  picture,   it  is  far  from 
clear  who  is  piping  and  whether  the  child  or  the  piper 
is  on  a  cloud.     Either  the  speaker  is  on  a  cloud  and 
sees  the  child  piping  down  the  valleys,  in  which  case 
the  child  is  oddly  beneath  the  piper,  as  if  more  in 
touch  with  actuality;  or  else  the  piper  is  in  the 
valley  and  then  sees  the  child  on  the  cloud,  in  which 
case  the  temporal  relationship  between  the  two  events 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  "child"  is  brought  into 
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being  as  illusion  by  the  piper's  song.     In  both  cases 
the  piper's  representation  of  the  child  lacks  an  extra- 
textual  origin,  for  either  the  child  is  his 
construction  [see  Chapter  5]  or  it  does  not  correspond 
to  his  representation  of  it.     (Supplement  229) 


CHAPTER  2 
MATURATION 

While  the  angelic  child's  abrupt  disappearance  seems 
predominantly  an  allegorical  loss  of  Innocence  as  a  result 
of  perceiving  that  loss,  Frosch  finds  in  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  disappearance  a  process  that,  once  recognized,  we 
can  hear  reverberating  through  several  other  songs.  He 
claims  that  "the  child's  successive  orders  to  the  piper — to 
pipe  the  song,  sing  it,  and  write  it  down — embody  a  process 
of  maturation  from  music,  to  which  an  infant  can  respond,  to 
words  and  then  to  books"   (74) .     Similarly,   Blake  shows 
several  other  supposed  Innocents  recognizing  and  thereby 
finalizing  the  losses  of  Innocence  initiated  by  various 
aspects  of  maturation.     In  "The  Ecchoing  Green,"  Blake 
depicts  a  child's  shift  from  playing  with  other  children  to 
joining  the  adults  who  are  watching  them  and  reminiscing. 
In  "Spring,"  Blake's  ambiguities  and  anomalies  reveal  a 
complex  sexual  encounter  within  the  children's  play  with  the 
Lamb.     Finally,   in  "The  Blossom.,"^  "The  Little  Boy  lost," 
and  "The  Little  Boy  Found,"  the  Innocents  lose  the  parental 
and  domestic  security  that  presumably  shielded  them  from  the 
world  of  Experience  and  so  kept  them  Innocent. 
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"The  Ecchoinq  Green" 


In  "The  Ecchoing  Green,"  the  roots  of  Experience  run 

deeper  than  critics  usually  allow.     Most  concentrate  their 

analysis  on  the  third  stanza,  especially  the  lines,  "And 

sport  no  more  seen,  /  On  the  darkening  green"   (29-30) ,  and 

on  the  old  folk's  participation  in  the  children's  sport. 

Stewart  Crehan  reads  the  final  stanza  as  impersonal,  unlike 

the  rest  of  the  poem,  although  he  does  not  follow  his 

interpretation  out:     "In  this  withdrawal  [of  the  speaker] , 

is  there  perhaps  a  passing  of  something  more  profound?  As 

the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  sounds  of  children  die  away, 

longer  perspectives  begin  to  darken  the  village  green"  (95- 

96) .     More  concretely,  Bloom  says  that  "now,  with  no  sport 

to  be  seen  upon  it,  the  Green  has  lost  its  echoes  also  [due 

to  the  children's  absence],  and  the  darkening  upon  it  is  the 

shadow  of  mortality,  recognition  of  which  will  end  Innocence 

as  a  state"  (41) .     Guth  notes  that  "a  significant  number  [of 

the  songs]  end  with  a  note  of  sadness  or  a  muting  of 

previous  joy  that,  through  a  process  of  'retrospective 

patterning'   [which  recalls  the  "alternative  reading" 

strategies  I  have  drawn  from  Ault  and  Middleton] ,  subtly 

undermines  or  even  denies  the  sovereignty  of  Innocence"  (6- 

7) .     She  then  writes  that 

in  "The  Ecchoing  Green,"  playful  joy  is  undermined  by 
the  final  narrative  shift  to  a  landscape  of 
irreversible  absence  as  well  as  through  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  children ' s  continued  openness 
(they  are  "ready  for  rest")  and  the  elliptical  closure 
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of  "And  sport  no  more  seen,"  which  disavows  both  the 
children's  faith  in  tomorrow  and  the  "old  folk"  's 
rejuvenating  memory.  (7) 

Finally,  Gleckner  considers  the  fate  of  Old  John,  who 

Michael  J.  Tolley  says  "merges  into  the  group  of  'old  folk, • 

whose  memories  of  their  past  'joys'  are  not  individualized 

but  collective"   (107) .     As  a  result.  Old  John  becomes  the 

representative  for  the  collectivity,  and  Gleckner 's  reading 

applies  to  all  the  elderly. 

John's  laughter  confesses  his  lack  of  a  mature 
substitute  for  innocent  sport.   .   .   .  Old  John  returns 
vicariously  and  ignorantly  to  his  youth  and 
consequently  remains  merely  a  natural  creature  without 
a  creation.     To  live  vicariously  is  as  impossible  as 
vicarious  vision  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Experience  cannot  be  laughed  away.   ...  As  the  light 
fades  away,  the  carefree  merriment  that  Old  John 
persists  in  trying  to  recapture  is  impossible.     The  sun 
descends,  the  sports  end.     (Piper  93) 

Thus,  while  critics  have  suggested  that  Blake  shows  the 
reader  the  eventual  end  of  Innocence  and  implies  that  it 
cannot  be  retrieved  through  observation  or  recollection, 
thereby  frustrating  our  vicarious  attempts  as  readers  at 
reliving  some  measure  of  Innocence  through  the  songs,  few 
have  considered  the  ambiguous  speaker's  loss  of  Innocence. 
Should  the  speaker  be  the  poet,  as  Hirsch  believes  (40) ,  his 
distance  from  the  children  at  the  end  would  recall  Frosch's 
reading  of  the  piper's  encounter  with  the  angelic  child: 
observing  Innocent  sport  first  alienates  him  from  it,  and 
then  he  cannot  see  it  at  all.     Fittingly,  Blake  destroys  the 
Green's  Innocence  in  the  end,  just  like  the  piper  with  his 
pen.     Or,  if  the  speaker  was  at  first  a  member  of  the  Green 
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community,  perhaps  his  distance  implies  that  he  is,  unlike 

an  Innocent  person  according  to  D.G.  Gillham's  definition, 

no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  world,  the  community,  but  now 

a  stranger  passing  through  it  (Gillham,  William  Blake  145) , 

perhaps  on  his  way  out.     Other  critics  do  not  consider  the 

speaker  at  all,  possibly  inferring  that  the  poem  ends  from 

the  old  folk's  point  of  view.     This  would  only  further 

reinforce  Gleckner's  reading  on  the  estrangement  of  the 

elderly  from  Innocence. 

Tolley  takes  the  speaker  "to  be  an  older  child,  aware 

of  his  or  her  distance  from  'the  little  ones'  of  the  third 

stanza"  (107) .     David  Simpson,  for  whom  the  illumination  as 

well  as  the  text  informs  his  interpretation,  considers  the 

ambiguity  of  the  speaker  in  a  similar  vein: 

Looking  at  the  text  alone,   for  example,   it  is  hard  to 
be  sure  .   .   .  whether  we  are  dealing  with  the 
simplicity  of  genuinely  enacted  innocence  or  with  the 
facile  delusions  of  a  postlapsarian  speaker.     There  is 
little  enough  evidence  for  the  latter,  certainly;  it 
would  seem  that  the  speaker  must  be  one  of  the  older 
children,  since  the  "little  ones"  are  described  in  the 
third  person  as  wearying  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
sports  in  which  the  speaker  also  shares.  ("Pastoral" 
117) 

Blake's  ambiguities  and  anomalies  provide  us,  however,  with 
enough  evidence  to  meld  Simpson's  two  readings  into  a  more 
likely  one:     as  the  youthful  speaker  watches  and  considers 
the  scene  and  his  audience  on  the  Green,  we  can  see  him  in 
the  process  of  losing  his  Innocence. 

In  the  opening  stanza,  the  speaker  first  celebrates  the 
coming  of  an  early  spring  day  and  the  elements  that  make  it 
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happy:     the  rising  sun,  which  Gardner  reads  as  primarily  a 
"symbol  of  joy  and  divine  love"   (Blake  14) ,  the  merry  bells, 
and  the  birds  of  the  bush.     But  just  as  there  is  a  tension 
in  the  supposedly  Innocent  landscape — the  birds '  songs  and 
the  bells'  peals  rise  against  one  another  like  a  musical 
competition  to  see  which  can  be  the  most  "merry"  or 
"chearful" — there  is  also  a  tension  in  the  speaker's 
Innocence  for  he  deliberately  includes  himself  and  his 
companions  in  the  scene:     "While  our  sports  shall  be  seen  / 
On  the  Ecchoing  Green"   (10-11) .     As  he  claims  his  place  in 
the  Innocent  landscape,  we  can  see  that  actually  he  is 
already  self-consciously^  outside  it  to  some  extent,  acting 
as  his  own  audience  and  knowing  what  makes  up  an  Innocent 
scene,  what  others,  such  as  the  old  folks,  expect  to  see, 
and  how  children  are  supposed  to  act.     The  structure  of  the 
last  phrase  reinforces  the  speaker's  distance  from  the 
scene.     Although  one  might  consider  the  last  phrase  the 
result  of  the  three  previous  clauses — because  the  day  is 
beautiful,  the  children  play  outside — the  phrase  itself 
departs  from  the  cause-effect  structure  of  the  previous 
phrases  (sunrise  brings  happy  skies,  coming  spring  makes  the 
bells  ring,  bells  ringing  makes  the  birds  sing  louder) ,  so 
that  it  seems  peculiar  in  the  stanza  as  if  it  were  tacked  on 
and  the  speaker's  play  not  a  natural  part  of  the  landscape. 
In  addition,  the  subordinating  conjunction  "while"  can  also 
mean  "whereas,"  which  sets  the  speaker's  play  in  contrast  to 


the  landscape  even  as  it  puts  forth  a  feeling  of 
simultaneity. 

Turning,  significantly,  from  the  Green  in  the  second 
stanza,  the  speaker  then  looks  at  the  old  folk,  and  suddenly 
we  see  him  pass  fully  into  the  world  of  Experience.  Whether 
the  elderly  are  reliving  their  Innocent  youth  or  are 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  they  cannot,  the  speaker's  ability 
to  appropriate  their  voices  ("And  soon  they  all  say"  [16]) 
and  to  relate  either  of  these  experiences  once  he  has  seen 
them  reveals  his  intimate  understanding  of  their  state. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  quotation  marks  suggests  that  the  lines 
are  not  spoken  by  the  old  folk,  but  are  in  his  head;  the 
words  are  now  his  own.     Also  the  full  stops  before  and  after 
"Such  such  were  the  joys"  (17) — with  the  repeated  "such" 
possibly  meant  to  represent  the  hesitant,  choked  speech  that 
occurs  when  one  sobs — emphasize  this  line  as  a  central 
moment  of  revelation  and  pain  for  the  speaker,  a  bridge  into 
the  world  of  Experience.     We  should  note  that  the  ensuing 
phrase  is  the  only  one  in  the  past  tense  in  the  poem,  a 
breach  of  time  that  ushers  in  the  dusk  of  the  third  stanza. 

Thus,  the  third  stanza  shows  the  speaker  standing  apart 
from  the  children,  now  "the  little  ones,"  as  an  adult.  Here 
he  watches  the  children  reminiscently  with  the  old  folk, 
engaging  in  a  new  communal  "sport,"  just  as  the  elderly  once 
watched  him.     In  addition,  the  speaker's  watching  takes  on 
an  added  dimension:     parental  responsibility.     The  first  two 
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lines,  "Till  the  little  ones  weary  /  No  more  can  be  merry" 
(21-22) ,  suggest  the  same  self-sacrifice  that  comes  with 
raising  children,  as  well  as  imply  that  the  speaker  has 
discovered  new,  probably  less  Innocent  types  of  nighttime 
fun  (he  is  not,  significantly,  "ready  for  rest") .     Also,  the 
possessive  pronoun  "their"  in  line  25  as  opposed  to  "our" 
indicates  that  the  speaker  has  no  mother's  lap  to  nest  in, 
and,  therefore,  that  essentially  he  has  left  the  nest;  a 
similar  type  of  loss  will  recur  several  times  in  Songs. 
Finally,  the  absence  of  both  the  auxiliary  verb  and  an 
active  subject  in  the  passively-voiced  line  "And  sport  no 
more  seen"  (29)  suggests  the  speaker's  loss  of  Innocence, 
his  disappearance  from  the  world  of  Innocence,  even  more 
pointedly  than  the  previous  shift  from  the  present  tense 
into  the  past.     Contrary  to  Simpson's  assertion  that 
although  the  sports  are  no  longer  seen,  they  might  continue 
nonetheless  ("Pastoral"  118) ,  their  disappearance  from 
sight,  like  the  angelic  child  vanishing,  shows  that  all 
Innocent  action  is  over,  irrevocably.     The  speaker  can  now 
only  watch  the  Green  darken  further,  the  coming  night 
recalling  strongly  the  shade  to  which  the  elderly  fled  to 
escape  a  sun  meant  only  for  Innocents. 

"Spring" 

The  opening  of  "Spring"  and,  in  particular,  the  first 
two  lines:     "Sound  the  Flute!  /  Now  it's  mute,"  have  been 


read  very  similarly  by  the  few  critics  who  discuss  this  poem 
at  all.  In  a  surprisingly  dismissive  gesture,  Tolley  writes 
that 

it  is  not,  to  me,  a  problematic  poem.     Once  can  get  a 
lot  of  harmless  fun  from  chanting  it;  the  pleasures  of 
analysis  are  not  comparable.     Is  the  flute  suddenly 
mute  for  any  reason  other  than  to  provide  a  rhyme?  Is 
the  sudden  apparent  switch  from  imperative  mood  to 
present  indicative  more  deeply  motivated?    I  doubt  it. 
(110,  112) 

He,  much  like  Gillham  (William  Blake  139)  and  Martin  Price 
(392-93) ,  takes  "the  poem  as  expressive  of  an  earlier  state 
of  consciousness  than  we  find  in  'The  Lamb'    (from  an  older 
boy,  as  the  design  suggests) ,  one  of  participation  in  the 
purely  sensual  pleasure  of  springtime"   (112) .     And  Gleckner 
thinks  that  "the  anonymous  command  opening  the  poem  .   .  . 
may  be  read  simply  as  the  breaking  of  the  dark  silence  of 
the  long  night,  the  awakening  of  spring  after  winter's 
sleep,  the  revival  of  sport  on  the  green  after  a  night  in 
the  earthly  mother's  warm,  protective  bosom"   (Piper  95)  The 
opening,  however,  also  recalls  the  beginning  of  "The 
Ecchoing  Green"  in  a  more  insidious  way. 

Just  as  in  "The  Ecchoing  Green"  the  speaker's 
celebration  of  the  Innocent  landscape  contains  a  disruptive 
tension,  the  command  that  heralds  "spring"  (both  the  season 
depicted  and  the  poem  itself) ,  if  not  impels  it  to  come 
forth,  also  indicates  the  subversion  the  Innocence  "spring" 
supposedly  offers.  For  us  the  sounding,  then  muting  of  the 
flute  can  not  help  but  recall  the  angelic  child's  loss  of 
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Innocence  as  the  piper  puts  down  his  flute  and  writes  his 
songs,  a  recollection  whose  significance  is  intensified  by 
Frosch's  notion  that  the  loss  of  music  symbolizes  the 
angelic  child's  maturation  (74).     Gleckner,   in  his  fine 
analysis  of  the  similarities  between  "The  Ecchoing  Green" 
and  "Spring,"  also  remarks  that  "the  command  of  stanza  1  in 
•Spring'  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  delivered  by  the 
child  on  a  cloud  to  the  Piper"  (Piper  97) .     Thus,  although 
the  birds  in  the  first  stanza  show  through  their  "delight" 
that  spring  does  arrive,  the  birds  no  longer  sing  (their 
songs  of  Innocence?)  as  they  did  in  "The  Ecchoing  Green." 
Their  songs  are  mute,  too,  a  silence  reminiscent  of  that  at 
dusk  on  the  Green;  in  fact,  we  might  consider  the  sounding 
as  the  flute  winning  the  musical  competition  that  began  in 
"The  Ecchoing  Green"  between  the  birds  and  another  human 
instrument  (bells) ,  and  so  the  final  quieting  of  Nature, 
with  only  the  human  world  of  Experience  remaining.     And  this 
usurpation  of  Nature  by  humanity,  which  Blake  shows  as 
inherent  in  the  supposed  season  and  song  of  Innocence, 
foreshadows  the  Innocence  lost  during  what  Tolley  calls  the 
Boy  and  Girl's  "purely  sensual  pleasure"  (112).^ 

After  discussing  the  Boy,  Girl  and  Lamb's  interaction, 
Gleckner  notes  that  "renascence  is  essentially  a  physical 
phenomenon  in  innocence"   (Piper  96);  however,  Blake's 
ambiguities  and  anomalies  show  the  children's  physicality 
also  as  a  deeply  sexual  encounter,  a  literal  loss  of 
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Innocence  (although,  significantly,  we  cannot  know  if  this 
is  the  first  time  for  either  of  them) .     Using  a  cause-effect 
structure  in  the  second  stanza  that  follows  the  one  used  in 
the  first  (flute  brings  spring) ,  as  well  as  that  used  in  the 
closely-related  "The  Ecchoing  Green,"  Blake  describes  the 
Boy,  then  describes  the  Girl,  and  finally  says  that  a  cock 
crows,  perhaps  offering  the  last,  seemingly  climactic  action 
as  a  way  of  indicating  the  Boy  and  Girl's  relationship. 
While  the  crowing  implies  the  start  of  a  new  day,  it  is  not 
the  Innocent  dawn  from  "The  Ecchoing  Green,"  but  the  dawn  of 
Experience  for  it  seems  that  the  two  have  spent  the  night 
together.*     In  addition,  the  gender  of  the  cock  aligns  it 
with  the  Boy,  and  because  the  word  "cock"  also  connotes 
"penis,"  its  crowing  (perhaps  a  cry  of  pleasure)  might 
suggest  the  Boy's  orgasm  as  he  finally  releases  his  pent  up 
(for  he  is  "full")  "spring"  of  "joy"  and  empties  himself  of 
that  which  connoted  his  Innocence.^    Also,  now  looking  back 
to  the  first  stanza,  we  might  consider  the  flute  a  phallic 
symbol,  the  command  the  Boy's  demand  that  the  Girl  satisfy 
him  (play  his  instrument) ,  and  the  muting  the  gratification 
of  the  Boy's  desire.     The  command,  however,  could  just  as 
easily  come  from  the  Girl  because  Blake  gives  her  sexuality 
equal  weight.*    He  signals  her  loss  of  Innocence  by  joining 
the  cock's  action  to  his  description  of  her  with  a  comma  and 
by  following  the  crowing,  and  without  any  intervening 
punctuation,  with  "So  do  you."    The  Girl's  crowing  could  be 
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a  cry  of  pleasure  as  she  reaches  orgasm  along  with  her 
lover,  or  a  cry  of  pain  (crowing  also  connotes  shrillness) 
as  he  hurts  her  (rapes  her?  takes  her  virginity?)   and/or  she 
realizes,  terrified,  the -^possible  results  of  the  sexual  act; 
either  way,  she  no  longer  seems  "sweet." 

Finally,  if  we  see  the  stanza's  progression  as  a 
mathematical  formula,  the  Boy  and  Girl  acting  as  addends, 
while  the  climactic  crowing  and  their  dual  identification 
with  the  cock  acting  as  an  equal  sign,  the  ensuing  lines, 
"Merry  voice  /  Infant  noise"   (16-17) ,  represent  the  sum. 
Having  had  sex,  having  been  joined,  they  produce  a  baby, 
which  first  debases  her  Innocent  "smallness"  by  making  her 
big  and  which  then  "springs"  from  her  as  "joy"  sprang  from 
the  Boy.     The  word  "merry"  might  be  a  play  on  "marry,"  again 
signalling  their  coupling,  or  an  ironic  play  on  Mary,  the  ; 
Virgin  Mother,  which  the  Girl  certainly  cannot  be.     A  great 
deal  of  emphasis  also  lies  on  the  word  "noise."     First,  the 
infant's  noise  counteracts,  through  its  unpleasant  sound, 
any  merriness  the  couple  might  feel  at  the  child's  birth. 
Second,  the  noise  only  reinforces  the  Boy  and  Girl's 
symbolic  losses  of  Innocence  through  the  loss  of  music,  and 
perhaps  expresses  their  future  misery  (their  voices  united 
in  the  child  as  they  were  in  the  cock)  in  the  world  of 
Experience.     In  addition,  although  the  baby  might  be  seen  as 
a  symbol  of  Innocence,  it  is  produced  through  the  Boy  and 
Girl's  own  loss  of  Innocence,  which  thereby  taints  the  baby 


as  well;  unbaptized  and  so  bearing  the  original  sin  of  Adam 

and  Eve,  the  child  embodies  not  Innocence  renewed,  but 

Innocence  lost.     Overall,  the  Boy  and  Girl  bring  to  fruition 

two  other  connotations  of  the  title  "Spring":     a  period  of 

rebirth  and  a  leap  from  one  place  to  another.     Taking  these 

together,  they  imply  a  move  from  Innocence  to  Experience 

through  both  sexual  maturation  and  child  bearing  for,  as 

Northrop  Frye  writes, 

life  is  born  in  sin  only  in  the  sense  that  sin  is  death 
and  all  life  proceeds  to  death.     The  "sin"  in  the  sex 
act,  then,  is  not  that  of  love  but  of  parentage,  the 
bringing  of  life  into  time.     It  is  the  father  and  the 
mother,  not  the  lover  and  the  beloved,  who  disappear 
from  the  highest  Paradise.  (388) 

The  third  stanza  supports  this  interpretation  by  suggesting 

either  a  seduction,  the  desire  for  a  post-coital  embrace,  or 

a  parent  cuddling  an  infant.'  .   ,  ^. 

A  reading  of  the  last  stanza  rests  on  how  we  interpret 

the  ambiguous  identity  of  the  Lamb,  as  well  as  who  is 

speaking  at  any  one  time.'    If  we  consider  the  Lamb 

literally,  the  Boy  or  Girl's  desire  (the  identity  of  the 

other  voice  remains  unclear)  to  be  licked  by  and  to  kiss  the 

beast  only  makes  grotesque  the  loss  of  sexual  Innocence  such 

acts  suggests.     If  we  take  the  Lamb  as  either  the  Boy  or  the 

Girl,  the  stanza  suggests  either  one  seducing  the  other  or 

trying  to  embrace  the  other  after  sex.     Supporting  the 

former  reading,   "Wool"  could  possibly  be  read  as  a  euphemism 

for  pubic  hair.     Regardless  of  the  latter  reading,  the 

graphicness  of  the  requests  betray  a  sense  of  urgency  that 
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could  suggest,  one,  the  same  desire  for  satisfaction  as  the 
opening  command,  the  Boy's  fullness,  and  the  cock's  crowing 
evince;  or  two,  that  the  Lamb's  partner  might  be  trying  to 
escape  both  the  speaker  and,  in  doing  so,  the  act  of 
Experience.     Also,  pulling  the  Lamb's  wool  could  suggest  a 
desire  to  retain  the  Lamb's  presence,  possibly  a  fearful  one 
because  facing  Experience  (embodied  in  the  concerns  of 
parenthood,  as  we  have  seen  with  respect  to  "The  Ecchoing 
Green")   is  terrifying  enough  without  having  to  do  it  alone. 
Finally,  if  we  consider  the  Lamb  as  either  a  reminder  of 
Innocence  or  a  symbol  of  the  Savior,  its  retention  by  the 
Boy  and/or  Girl  could  be  read  as  an  attempt  to  use  it  to 
ward  off  Experience. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  quotation  marks  allows  us  to 
read  the  stanza  as  a  dialogue  as  well  as  a  monologue.  But 
because  their  voices  are  indistinguishable  from  one  another, 
we  can  see  their  union  again,  the  mutual  seduction  and 
embrace,  not  their  inability  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
each  other.     Also,  the  Lamb  may  be  seen  as  the  child 
resulting  from  their  union.     Reinforcing  our  previous 
argument,  likening  the  child  to  a  Lamb  suggests  its 
Innocence;  however,  the  sexual  overtones  of  the  parent  or 
parents'  desired  interaction  with  the  child  stains  the 
interpretation  of  that  interaction  as  Innocent  play.  Thus, 
the  child  becomes  Experienced  in  the  same  way  as  its 
parents.     Finally,  the  change  in  the  final  refrain  from 
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"Merrily  Merrily  to  welcome  in  the  Year"   (9,  18,  my 
emphasis)  to  "Merrily  Merrily  we  welcome  in  the  Year"  (27, 
my  emphasis)  again  suggests  that  the  separation  that  might 
have  kept  the  Boy  and  Girl  Innocent  is  now  ended  and  that, 
through  the  medium  of  the  baby  who  must  be  counted  amongst 
the  "we,"  they  are  bonded,  perhaps  contributing  to  the 
"Infant  noise."    As  in  the  end  of  "The  Ecchoing  Green,"  they 
welcome  in  the  year  of  Experience,  although  perhaps  their 
family  unity  assuages  the  transition  to  some  extent.' 

"The  Blossom." 

Ironically,  the  Innocence-staining  sexuality  that 
critics  do  not  see  in  "Spring"  they  find  instead  in  "The 
Blossom."  with  the  extensive  help  of  its  "illumination." 
Like  F.  W.  Bateson,  however,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
interpretation  would  occur  to  anyone  "who  only  had  the  words 
in  front  of  them"  (179)."    Nor  do  I  subscribe  to  Rodney  M. 
Baine  and  Mary  R.  Baine's  firm  belief — which  also  relies 
heavily  on  the  illustration — that  the  poem  is  about  a 
madonna-like  mother  ("surely"  the  speaker)  preparing  her 
Christ-like  child  ("surely"  the  Blossom)   "imaginatively  to 
experience  sorrow  as  well  as  joy"    (26) ,   although  this 
reading,   like  the  former,  would  support  my  notion  that  at 
their  core  the  songs  are  about  Experience.     Instead,  Blake's 
linguistic  ambiguities  and  anomalies,  taken  alone,  suggest  a 
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reading  far  more  invidious  to  the  poem  and  its  characters' 
Innocence. 

With  the  words  "cradle"  and  "bosom,"  Blake 
metaphorically  reinforces  the  birds'  Innocence  by  likening 
their  search  for  safety  in  Nature  to  that  of  children 
looking  for  their  parents'  protective  embrace.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  such  a  search  suggests  that  they  have 
already  lost  the  safety  of  Innocence,  and  betrays  the  search 
as  a  quest  to  regain  Innocence  and/or  flee  Experience.  In 
addition,  the  poem  implies  that  a  haven  cannot  be  found. 
Thus,  the  birds  find  themselves  unprotected  and  alone  at  the 
end,   fearfully  and  tearfully  trying  to  deal  with  their 
losses  of  Innocence;  like  the  speaker  of  "The  Ecchoing 
Green,"  they  leave  the  nest.     To  start,  we  may  see  the 
motivation  for  their  search  in  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
Blossom. 

We  can  consider  the  Blossom  as  a  symbol  of  both 
Innocence  and  Experience,  a  duality  that  would  stain  a 
reading  of  it  solely  as  the  former.     On  the  one  hand,  the 
Blossom  might  symbolize  the  "bosom"  of  Nature,  the  heart  of 
Innocence.     On  the  other  hand,  this  reading  would  imply  that 
the  Blossom  or  Nature  is  acting  as  the  poem's  speaker  and  is 
talking  about  itself  in  the  third  person,  an  estrangement 
from  itself  that  would  indicate  the  same  ability  of  self- 
observation  that  led  to  the  angelic  child's  fall  in 
"Introduction"  and  characterized  the  speaker's  fall  in  "The 
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Ecchoing  Green."    On  the  other  hand,  the  character's  own 
blossoming,  the  act  that  founds  its  identity,  could  indicate 
its  passage  out  of  Innocence. With  these 

interpretations,  we  can  then  question  the  Blossom's  already 
suspect  mien;  the  repetition  of  the  word  "happy,"  like 
"Merry"  and  "Pretty,"  perhaps  betrays  its  frustrated  desire 
to  actualize  that  emotion.     If  we  take  the  Blossom  as  a 
symbol  of  Experience,  the  Blossom  might  be  happy  either, 
one,  because  the  birds'  Innocence  offers  it  the  possibility 
of  touching  the  Innocence  it  has  already  lost,  like  the  old 
folks  watching  the  children  play  on  the  Green  (although  we 
have  already  seen  this  attempt  as  specious) ;  or  two,  because 
the  birds'   losses  of  Innocence  assuage  its  own  misery  of 
being  Experienced.     If  we  take  the  Blossom  as  a  symbol  of 
Innocence,   its  happiness  might  stem  from  the  birds' 
inability  to  find  sanctuary  from  Experience  while  its  own 
Innocence  remains  intact.     This  reading,  however,  presents  a 
malign  aspect  of  the  Blossom  that  undermines  what  it 
symbolizes,  perhaps  causing  it  to  be  a  blossom,  and  showing 
its  happy  exterior  as  a  defense  against  the  misery  of  its 
loss.^^ 

If  we  take  these  varying  interpretations  together, 
their  intersection  suggests  that  the  Blossom  stands  as  a 
tragic  symbol  of  Innocence:     the  very  fact  of  trying  to  be 
Innocence  disenables  its  ability  to  be  so.     The  ambiguous 
location  of  the  birds  in  relation  to  the  Blossom  in  the 
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verbal  text  supports  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  shows 
the  impetus  for  the  birds'  search.     The  lack  of  punctuation 
between  lines  1-3  and  7-9  could  suggest  that  the  Blossom  is 
hidden  from  the  birds  "under  leaves  so  green"  and  watching 
them  voyeuristically,  but  the  birds  pass  it  by  not  because 
it  is  Innocent  and  unattainable,  but  because  its  attitude 
makes  it  no  longer  Innocent  and  so  unworthy  of  finding. 
Also,  the  Blossom  could  be  under  the  leaves  with  the  Sparrow 
and  the  Robin,  and,  recognizing  the  Blossom's  Experienced 
state,  they  try  to  flee  from  it  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  Innocence.     A  third  reading  of  the  bird's  location 
presents  the  futility  of  their  flight.     Espied  by  the 
Blossom,  now  conspicuously  outside  Nature's  protective 
embrace,  we  see  that  the  brown  Sparrow  and  red-breasted 
Robin  can  no  longer  hide  in  or  be  camouflaged  by  Nature  "so 
green,"  just  as  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  hide  their  nude 
bodies  in  Eden  after  eating  the  apple. 

Having  lost  or  forsaken  the  protection  of  Nature,  the 
birds  may  also  be  trying  to  find  sanctuary  in  a  human 
"bosom,"  if  we  read  the  speaker  this  way.     But  by  giving 
human  characteristics  to  creatures  often  associated  with 
Nature  and  Innocence,  the  speaker  reinforces  the 
adulteration  of  the  birds'  Innocence;  fittingly  the  same 
metaphorical  device  that  suggests  their  Innocence  also  works 
against  them.     Regarding  the  Sparrow,  it  seeks  the 
narrator's  bosom  "swift  as  arrow,"  a  bellicose  image  that. 
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as  it  contradicts  the  modifier  "Merry,"  could  suggest  that 
the  comforting  haven  the  bird  desires  is  now  guarded  by 
battlements  that  it  must  attack  to  pass.     Similarly,  it 
could  also  suggest  that  the  bird  itself  has  become  the  enemy 
of  Innocence.     Seen  the  former  way,  the  image  presents  the 
impossibility  of  finding  Innocence  in  a  human  (unnatural, 
alien  for  a  bird,  Experienced)  bosom,  while  seen  the  latter 
way,   it  implies  that  even  if  the  bird  could  approach  the 
bosom,   it  has  lost  the  ticket  of  Innocence  necessary  for 
entry.     Either  way,  we  see  that  the  bird's  search  can  only 
fail,  leaving  it  seeking  the  bosom,  but  always  remaining 
"near"  it,  never  gaining  it. 

While  the  Sparrow  may  not  yet  fully  recognize  its 
transition  from  Innocence  to  Experience,  the  Robin  certainly 
does.     It  does  not  seek  the  bosom,  but  remains  outside  it, 
"sobbing  sobbing."    Although  these  sobs  may  be  seen  as  tears 
of  joy  if  the  bird's  proximity  to  the  bosom  can  imply  its 
attainment  of  the  bosom,  wouldn't  the  comfort  of  the 
"cradle"  bosom  assuage  these  sobs  with  sleep  and  silence 
like  the  mother's  laps  (significantly  likened  to  nests)  did 
in  "The  Ecchoing  Green"?     In  addition,  by  calling  the 
Sparrow's  haven  "your  cradle  narrow"   (my  emphasis),  the 
speaker  suggests  that  the  Robin  has  no  cradle  of  its  own. 
Also,  the  word  "narrow"  privileges  the  Sparrow's  search  over 
the  Robin's;  if  the  Sparrow  could  succeed,  there  would  not 
be  any  room  for  the  Robin.     And  even  though  the  Sparrow 
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fails,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  cradle  remains  empty,  a 
frustrating  reminder  of  the  Robin's  inability  to  gain  its 
protection  as  well  as  of  the  bird's  subsequent  loss  of 
Innocence.     Given  these  readings,  the  Robin's  emotions  now 
suggest  learned  helplessness;  the  bird  realizes  it  cannot 
achieve  its  goal  and  gives  up  trying,  perhaps  looking  for 
comfort  now  in  its  own  sobbing,  desperate  repetition  of  the 
speaker's  initial  implication  of  the  bird's  Innocence: 
"Pretty  Pretty  Robin."     As  this  line  departs  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  stanzas,  however,  the  speaker  displays  the 
pointlessness  of  the  Robin  searching  any  further  for  a 
cradle,  a  futility  the  Sparrow  may  soon  realize  itself. 

"The  Little  Bov  lost"  and  "The  Little  Bov  Found" 

1, 

Regarding  "The  Blossom.,"  we  have  left  one  ambiguity 
still  wanting  attention:     what  type  of  bosom  is  it?  While 
we  have  already  discussed  how  the  song  may  be  read  if  it  is 
Nature's  bosom,  there  are  still  at  least  three  more 
possibilities;  I  will  consider  the  first  two  as  a  way  of 
introducing  my  reading  of  "The  Little  Boy  lost"  and  hold  the 
third  in  abeyance.     On  the  one  hand,  the  protective  bosom 
seems  maternal  because  the  word  connotes  "breasts"  and  often 
in  Songs  the  loss  of  the  mother  marks  the  passage  to 
Experience,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  "The  Ecchoing  Green." 
A  paternal  bosom,  however,   is  also  possible  because  in  "The 
Little  Boy  lost"  Blake  depicts  a  boy's  maturation  through 
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the  loss  of  the  father.     Indeed,  just  as  the  Little  Boy's 
father  impels  his  son's  loss  by  deliberately  withholding  his 
"bosom"   (and  the  rest  of  his  body,  as  I  will  note  below) ,  so 
the  speaker  in  "The  Blossom."  notes  twice  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  birds  ("near"),  but  takes  no  action 
whatsoever  to  close  it,  a  perfect  example  of  what  Stepto 
would  call  "paternal  treachery"   (368) . 

That  the  father  most  probably  abandons  the  child  only 
reinforces  his  loss  of  Innocence;  the  boy  is  not  leaving  the 
nest,  but  being  led  out  of  it  deliberately"  perhaps 
because  the  father,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  boy's 
existence,  hopes  to  avoid  admitting  his  own  loss  of 
Innocence  embodied  in  the  creation  of  his  child.  (Could 
this  be  the  new  father  from  "Spring"?)     Blake  cements  the 
boy's  abandonment  by  using  a  comma  between  the  word  "lost" 
and  the  lines:     "The  night  was  dark  no  father  was  there  / 
The  child  was  wet  with  dew"  (5-6) .     As  the  comma  makes  the 
lines  act  as  a  modifier  for  "lost"  and  perhaps  the  entire 
first  stanza,  it  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  first 
four  lines  are  either  a  flashback  showing  how  the  boy  came 
to  be  alone  or  the  boy's  monologue  as  he  wails  to  the 
fatherless  darkness,  hoping  futilely  that  he  will  return. 
Either  way,  we  see  the  boy's  "shall"  become  realized  as  he 
sits  in  the  silence  of  Experience.     In  addition,  because 
night  and  darkness  are  often  used  to  connote  an  Experienced 
state,  and  because  the  lack  of  punctuation  between  "the 
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night  was  dark"  and  "no  father  was  there"  implies  that  the 

latter,  parallel  phrase  is  a  characteristic  of  the  former, 

the  boy's  abandonment  implies  his  loss  of  Innocence. 

Also,  the  concept  of  Innocence  as  a  child  in  Nature 

becomes  perverted  by  the  boy's  wetness.     Although  he  is  "wet 

with  dew"  in  the  marsh  (note  that  no  punctuation  separates 

this  description  from  the  previous  line,  suggesting  that  it, 

too,   is  a  characteristic  of  the  dark  night) ,  he  is  not  happy 

or  enjoying  his  Innocence,  but  weeping  for  the  loss  of  his 

father.     In  addition,  he  is  weeping  for  the  loss  of  all  that 

he  has  trusted  in  society,  now  that  he  is  separated  from  it 

in  the  wilds  and  can  see  it  more  clearly  as  if  he  had  left 

the  Platonic  cave: 

the  child  has  been  misled  by  the  whole  society  in  which 
he  has  been  living.     He  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
his  father  (and  by  extension,  the  very  Establishment 
that  has  misled  him)  can  be  relied  upon  to  lead  him 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  experience.  Blake's 
narrator  lets  the  reader  know  that  the  father  not  only 
will  not  function  that  way,  but  that  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  desert  the  child. ^*     (Connolly  and  Levine, 
"Two  Songs  II"  139) 

Finally,  to  be  in  a  "mire"  denotes  being  stuck;  the  boy  will 

not  be  found,  nor  can  he  escape.     In  this  way,  we  can  see 

his  being  lost  as  his  irreversible  transition  to  Experience. 

Finally,  the  line,   "And  away  the  vapour  flew"   (8) , 

suggests  the  flight  of  his  Innocence  like  marsh  gas 

ascending,  as  well  as  his  inability  to  recapture  it,  given 

the  intangibility  of  a  vapor.     In  addition,  vapour"  can  mean 

"phantasm,"  a  spectral  denotation  suggesting  both  the  death 
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of  the  boy's  Innocence  and  the  ephemerality  of  that 

Innocence,  as  well  as  a  "depressed  or  hysterical  nervous 

condition,"  showing  the  boy's  weeping,  which  might  be  what 

impels  the  vapour  to  leave,  as  his  attempt  to  avoid 

recognizing  his  loss  of  Innocence,  but  his  actualization  of 

that  loss  in  the  process.     Thomas  E.  Connolly  and  George  R. 

Levine  point  out  a  few  other  possibilities  that  also  imply 

the  boy's  loss  of  Innocence. 

[If  vapour  means  a  fancy  or  fantastic  idea,]  the  poem 
may  be  saying  that  the  boy's  belief  in  his  father  as  a 
protector  in  this  world  is  an  ignis  fatuus  that  he  has 
been  following.   .   .   .  Furthermore,  if  vapour  means 
"spirit"  or  "the  mediating  principle  between  God  and 
the  world,"  the  poem  becomes  a  very  strong  indictment 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  child  by  the  earthly  father. 
With  the  loss  of  his  earthly  father,  the  boy  is 
deprived  of  one  link  to  his  heavenly  Father.  Finally, 
if  vapour  means  "divine  spirit"  or  the  "breath  of  God," 
its  dissipation  would  tend  to  suggest  an  abandoning  of 
the  child  by  God  also.     We  know  of  course,  from  "The 
Little  Boy  found,"  that  God  does  not  desert  the  boy, 
but  the  apparent  possibility  serves  to  intensify  the 
feeling  of  isolation  with  which  the  second  stanza  of 
"The  Little  Boy  lost"  ends.     ("Two  Songs"  262) 

The  "vapour"  does  offer  one  positive  reading,  though. 

Influenced  by  the  "wand 'ring  light"  of  "The  Little  Boy 

Found,"  critics,  like  Keogh,  often  see  it  as  a  "demonic" 

will-o'-the-wisp  (138)  or,  agreeing  with  Erdman,  see  it  as  a 

misleading  impersonal  God  (Prophet  115) .     It  could  also  be 

an  angel  or  messenger  that,  espying  the  child's  sorrow, 

quickly  goes  to  God  for  help;  of  course,  this  reading  would 

also  allow  for  the  possibility  that  the  "vapour"  is  the 

boy's  guardian  angel,  which  abandons  him  now  because  its  job 

is  obsolete.     Unfortunately,  the  help  God  offers  the  boy  in 
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"The  Little  Boy  Found"   (if  we  can  believe  that  the  two  boys 

are  the  same)  does  little  to  rectify  his  loss. 

Even  though  the  boy  is  returned  to  his  mother,  Blake 

reinforces  the  boy's  maturation  by  depicting  the  replacement 

of  his  earthly  father  with  a  spiritual  "father,"  but  one 

whose  capacity  for  protection  and  benevolence,  like  the 

mother's,  seems  suspect. Larrissy  sees  the  poem  as 

"answering  a  need  for  security  which  is  in  itself 

potentially  debilitating  and  enslaving"  (28) ,  while  Bloom 

notes  that  even  as  the  boy  is 

led  by  this  ghostly  father  back  to  his  pale  and  weeping 
mother,  the  little  boy  is  back  where  he  started,   in  a 
helpless  dependence  on  a  state  of  being  where  any 
darkness  can  vaporize  the  forms  of  his  protection.  We 
have  here  the  prelude  to  the  entrapments  of  Experience, 
as  the  songs  there  of  "The  Little  Boy  Lost"  and  "The 
Little  Girl  Lost"  will  show.  (47) 

And  Norma  A.  Greco  remarks  that 

most  have  viewed  the  boy ' s  return  to  the  mother  in  the 
second  song  as  an  act  of  divine  intervention  that  saves 
the  boy  from  a  disillusioning  fall  into  Experience  at 
his  seeming  abandonment  by  his  father  in  the  first 
song,  and  Connolly  and  Levine  argue  ["Two  Songs"  2  63- 
64]  that  the  mother-son  relationship  in  this  case  in 
not  only  protective  but  even  sanctified.     But  there  are 
dark  and  disquieting  elements  in  both  songs  that  cannot 
be  ignored  ...  I  would  contend  that  the  boy's  failure 
to  find  his  father  in  the  first  song  represents  a 
crucial  failure  to  free  himself  from  a  dominant  mother 
to  whom,  in  the  second  song,  he  is  returned.   .   .   .  [And 
regarding  the  androgynous  figure  in  the  second 
illustration]  Blake's  intent  here,  I  propose,  is  to 
interfuse  suggestively  the  identities  of  the  mother  and 
[Blake's  false]  Christ  and  imply  an  alliance  between 
them — a  conspiracy  of  repression  against  the  boy's 
instinctual  life.     ("Mother"  10-11) 

What  even  these  readings  miss,  however,  is  that  the 

child  does  not  necessarily  want  or  accept  the  security  of 
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God;  it  seems  as  if  he  weeps  because  he  wants  the  father  who 
will  not  return.     Although  the  boy  has  been  found  by  God  or 
his  representative,"  he  has  not  been  found  familially — 
God's  whiteness  does  not  necessarily  dispel  the  "night"  or 
"dark"  brought  on  by  his  father's  leaving,  only  blackness — 
nor  has  he  himself  "found"  God,  who  kisses  and  leads  the  boy 
without  his  active  consent  or  gratitude;  for  the  boy,  God  is 
a  momentary  stand-in,  not  a  substitute.     In  addition,  the 
boy  understands  that  God's  manifestation  is  only  "like"  his 
father  and,   from  this,  that  appearances  of  Innocence  are 
only  that,  appearances,  as  anyone  might  suspect  if  he  had 
been  lured  into  danger  by  someone  trusted  and  then  deserted 
even  for  a  little  while.     Also,  the  boy  might  know  that  his 
mother  did  not  search  her  mate  out.     Without  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,   it  seems  that  the  family  structure  that  may 
have  mollified  the  transition  to  Experience  at  the  end  of 
"Spring"  no  longer  exists,  leaving  the  boy  as  miserable  and 
uncomforted  as  the  Robin.     Indeed,  the  mother  might  realize 
this  also.     She,  too,  may  be  weeping — significantly,  the 
ambiguous  subject  of  the  verb  joins  them  in  sorrow  for  the 
weeping  does  not  apparently  change  to  joy  once  they  are 
reunited — possibly  because  she  understands  what  her  husband 
did,  that  she  has  been  abandoned  as  well,  and  that  her 
protective  maternal  bosom  is  no  longer  effective;  in  a 
sense,  we  can  see  her  as  reliving  her  own  loss  of  Innocence. 
Thus,  neither  God  nor  his  mother's  bosom  can  assuage  the 
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boy's  loss,  undermining  their  capacity  for  reassuring  and 
reviving  Innocence,  and  the  boy  remains  in  the  mire  of 
Experience,  continually,  but  futilely  seeking  "the  wand 'ring 
light,"  his  lost  Innocence,  that  which  he  hopes  could  dispel 
the  "night"  and  "dark." 


Notes 


^  Although  I  bow  to  grammatical  tradition  and  fit 
Blake's  lines  into  mine  when  citing  them,  often  considering 
their  elided  or  altered  end  punctuation  separately,  I  do  not 
want  to  normalize  his  punctuation  any  more  than  necessary. 
Thus,  I  will  consider  the  punctuation  of  his  titles  as 
essential  parts  of  the  titles,  regardless  of  any  disruption 
to  proper  grammar  this  might  cause,  except  when  citing  them 
in  another  critic's  work.     As  a  result,  in  my  text,  as  in 
Blake's,  periods  may  occur  in  the  middle  of  sentences  and 
double  punctuation  may  be  necessary.     Similarly,  I  will  not 
change  the  unusual  typographical  characteristics  of  some  of 
Blake's  titles,  like  the  use  of  capitals  in  "A  CRADLE  SONG." 

^  I  am  deliberately  using  the  word  "self-consciously" 
to  begin  contravening  Pagliaro's  way  of  restoring  Innocence 
to  the  songs  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  Experience — a  way 
that  resembles,  interestingly,  the  way  the  characters  he 
discusses  restore  Innocence  to  their  own  lives.     In  response 
to  "The  Chimney  Sweeper"  and  "The  Little  Black  Boy,"  he 
remarks : 

If  the  children  of  other  Songs  of  Innocence  are 
similarly  moved  to  rationalize  their  early  recognitions 
of  danger  to  themselves,  their  first  apprehensions  of 
mortality,  then  it  may  be  appropriate  to  redefine 
Innocence  so  that  it  includes,   in  addition  to  the 
child's  sense  of  unself-conscious  identification  with 
the  world  and  the  people  outside  him,  his  unself- 
conscious  will  to  prolong  that  sense  in  the  face  of 
evidence  that  might  be  expected  to  displace  it.     It  is 
precisely  the  weight  of  such  evidence  that  has 
encouraged  readers  to  see  disillusion  in  Songs  of 
Innocence,  or  to  see  Blake's  irony  working  to  undercut 
the  children's  improbable  willingness  to  maintain  their 
faith,  though  that  willingness  seems  not  to  have  been 
well  identified  or  understood.     But  the  weight  of 
evidence  ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that  these 
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children  know  not  what  they  do.     Read  with  the  child's 
point  of  view  in  mind,  the  poems  reveal  two  crucial 
facts  about  the  departure  from  Innocence.     First,  it  is 
a  departure  reluctantly  undertaken,  and  second,  the 
forces  initiating  that  departure  seem  to  precipitate 
unconscious  mental  operations,  ultimately  self- 
deceiving  or  defensive  in  nature.     (Selfhood  10-11) 

While  I  agree,  as  Frosch  would  (75) ,  that  many  formerly 
Innocent  characters  try  to  restore  their  Innocence  through 
various  defense  mechanisms  or  "healing  fictions,"  these 
ploys  are  inspired  by  a  conscious  recognition  of  their  own 
post-lapsarian  state.     In  addition,  through  the  ambiguities 
surrounding  tone  in  Songs,  Blake  leaves  open  the  possibility 
that,  having  already  seen  how  Innocence  and/or  Experience 
work,  the  fallen  characters  might  also  be  able  to  see 
through  their  own  defense  mechanisms. 

^  The  use  of  the  word  "sensual"  as  opposed  to  "sexual" 
by  critics  exemplifies  another  way  critics  try  to  keep  the 
poems  Innocent:     through  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  they  are 
willing  to  use  to  describe  the  poems  (indeed,  part  of  my 
project  is  to  approach  the  critics  in  the  same  way  I  am 
approaching  Songs) .     In  this  case,  critics  seem  to  want  to 
keep  the  Boy  and  Girl  "little."    Even  though  the  poem  is 
highly  charged  sexually,  as  I  will  show,  the  use  of  the  word 
"sensual"  either  distracts  a  reader  from  thinking 
specifically  about  the  Boy  and  Girl's  Innocence-stealing 
sexuality,  or,  if  the  word  does  connote  "sexuality"  for  a 
reader,  dilutes  the  connotation  by  deliberately  not  being 
"sexuality."    The  fact  that  the  last  stanza  of  "Spring"  is 
not  often  explored  very  deeply  by  critics  and  that  the  lamb 
is  quickly  associated  with  that  of  God  and  the  poem  of  the 
same  name,  perhaps  because  the  stanza  is  prudishly 
considered  "so  embarrassing  to  some  readers"  (Hirsch  39) , 
only  further  supports  my  point. 

*  In  addition,  if  one  considered  the  cock's  crowing  the 
Innocent  song  the  birds  did  not  sing  earlier,  this  Innocence 
would  be  debased  in  two  ways:     one,  by  the  Boy  and  Girl's 
appropriation  of  the  cock's  voice  during  coitus,  and  two,  by 
the  fact  that  the  cock  is  domesticated  (de-Natured,  de- 
Innocenced)  type  of  fowl.     The  cock  doesn't  speak  for  the 
world  of  Nature,  but  for  the  world  of  humanity. 

^  The  spasmodic  elongation  of  a  rooster's  neck  during 
the  act  of  crowing  would  also  reinforce  this  reading. 

*  Such  a  mutual  demand  for  satisfaction  would  reinforce 
the  sexual  dimension  as  one  of  Experience  in  Gillham's 
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terms.  Drawing  his  definitions  from  the  two  "Cradle  Songs," 
he  writes: 

from  the  experienced  song  it  may  be  inferred  that 
sexual  encounters,  like  all  encounters  of  experienced 
love,  are  compacts  of  mutual  gratification  made  between 
persons  with  similar  motives.     Innocence  love,  on  the 
other  hand,   is  between  persons  who  make  no  assumptions 
about  the  other,  knowing  nothing  about  motives  and 
being  perfectly  content  with  manifestations.  (William 
Blake  70) 

'  If  we  can  consider  the  third  stanza  as  a  fleshing  out 
of  the  events  only  cursorily  presented  in  the  second  stanza, 
then  the  temporal  structure  of  the  poem  suddenly  changes 
from  the  cause-effect,  chronological  progression  reminiscent 
of  "The  Ecchoing  Green"  to  a  strata  of  simultaneous  events. 
With  each  stanza,  then,  Blake  could  be  seen  to  be  carving 
away  the  layer  of  Innocence  shown  in  the  previous  stanza, 
and  revealing  what  is  beneath  it:     greater  and  greater 
measures  of  Experience.     In  a  sense,  therefore,  Blake's 
ambiguities  and  anomalies  act  like  cracks  in  the  higher, 
ostensible  strata  of  Innocence  that  allow  the  core  of 
Experience,   seething  below  and  resistant  to  repression,  to 
seep  up  like  lava  and  make  itself  known,  as  we  have  seen  in 
those  lines  occurring  before  the  loss  of  Innocence  in  the 
three  poems  already  discussed.     In  addition,  this 
simultaneous  construction  gives  Innocence  an  element  of 
deliberate  ignorance,  as  if  seeing  Innocence  (like  the  birds 
flying  or  the  children  playing  on  the  Green)  means  one  must 
actively  turn  from  those  sights  that  represent  Experience, 
even  if  the  turning  away  shows  that  one  knows  of  their 
existence  and  thereby  subverts  the  effort.     Also,  the 
turning  away  would  further  reinforce  the  danger  of  looking 
at  or  being  exposed  to  elements  of  Experience. 

'  Despite  Hazard  Adams'  assertion  to  the  contrary 
(227),  the  identity  of  "I"  does  matter. 

'  To  continue  the  earlier  point  on  the  poem's  possible 
simultaneous  temporality,  the  lack  of  a  period  at  the  end  of 
the  final  refrain,  just  as  there  are  no  periods  finishing 
the  previous  refrains,  might  suggest  that  there  are  further 
refrains  and  further  stanzas — that  is,  other  deeper,  unsung 
levels  of  Experience — after  the  last  one.     Fittingly,  the 
poet's  silence  at  this  point,  as  well  as  perhaps  the 
characters'    (Blake  leaves  open  whether  their  welcoming  is 
vocal  or  not) ,   "echoes"  the  silence  of  Experience  at  the  end 
of  "Introduction"  and  "The  Ecchoing  Green."     In  addition,  if 
Experience  had  a  sound,  I  suspect  it  would  be  "noise"  rather 
than  music. 
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"  For  various  summaries  of  the  critical  history  of 
this  interpretation,  which  started  with  Joseph  H.  Wicksteed 
(125-29),  see  Crehan  97;  Baine  and  Baine  22;  and  Greco, 
"Mother"  7-8. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  critics,  once  the  visual 
suggestion  of  sexuality  has  been  made,  then  interpret  the 
verbal  facets  of  the  poem.     On  the  one  hand,  Larrissy  claims 
that  the  Robin's  sobbing  hints  "at  the  sexuality  which  is  so 
little  represented  in  Innocence.    .    .   .   [And]  the  blossom, 
the  arrow,  the  'cradle  narrow, '  the  bosom  and  the  sobbing 
are  clear  pointers."    As  a  result,  the  inclusion  of  "The 
Blossom."  in  Sonas  "reminds  us  that  the  whole  series  of 
songs  is  a  straining  at  the  limits  of  the  'state'  which 
supposedly  defines  them"   (28-29) .     Gillham,  on  the  other 
hand,  tries  to  save  the  song  by  making  the  sobbing  positive 
and  its  sexuality,  in  contrast  to  that  of  "The  Sick  Rose," 
Innocent: 

In  the  experienced  poem,  the  sexual  encounter  is 
described  from  the  outside,  the  Rose  is  addressed  in 
the  second  person  and  a  diagnosis  made  of  her 
condition.     The  innocent  poem  admits  us  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Blossom,  who  utters  her  contentment,  being  a 
•happy  Blossom"  in  both  stanzas,  not  "sick"  or 
remorseful  after  the  event.     She  admires  the  male 
without  fear,  revulsion  or  half-subdued  feelings  of 
guilt,  seeing  him  before  consummation  as  confident,  gay 
and  pressing,  a  "Merry  Merry  Sparrow"  going  "swift  as 
arrow"  to  his  object;  and  after  consummation  as  a 
creature  subdued,  but  endeared  to  her — the  "Pretty 
Pretty  Robin"  who  sobs.     Nothing  takes  place  in 
darkness  or  secrecy  here,  lovers  are  to  be  admired,  and 
the  embrace  takes  place  beneath  the  green  leaves  of 
daylight,  the  open  air,  spring  and  summer,  warmth  and 
freshness.     (William  Blake  12) 

I  would  agree  that  once  the  suggestion  of  sexuality  is  made, 
the  poem  could  inspire  one  to  try  and  make  a  case  for  such  a 
reading.     Certainly,  the  verbal  evidence  is  tantalizing. 
But  Larrissy 's  vagueness  as  to  how  the  poem's  "clear 
pointers"  specifically  support  his  position,  and  Gillham 's 
imaginative  and  imprecise  reading  of  these  pointers  show 
just  how  forced  the  "sexuality"  interpretation  can  be. 

"  Of  course,  both  of  these  readings  problematize  the 
pastoral  tradition's  use  of  Nature  as  a  symbol  of  Innocence. 

"  Supporting  this  reading,  Blake  titles  the  poem  "The 
Blossom."  and  ends  the  title  with  a  period,  setting  the 
character  off  from  the  others,  as  if  it  is  aloof  or 
disinterested.     Bloom  would  somewhat  concur: 
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The  genuine  ambiguities  of  Innocence  begin  to  reveal 
themselves  in  "The  Blossom."    The  repeated  phrase,  "A 
happy  Blossom,"  in  the  third  line  of  each  stanza  is  a 
clear  mark  of  the  inadvertence  of  the  natural  world  to 
suffering  even  when  the  grief  ought  to  be  its  own.  The 
Blossom  is  equally  happy  to  grow  on  the  same  tree  that 
cradles  the  sparrow's  merriness,  or  that  merely  shades 
the  robin's  sobbing.     It  is  enough  that  the  joy  or 
sorrow  takes  place  near  its  bosom.  (40) 

"  See  Connolly  and  Levine,  "Two  Songs"  258-61; 
Connolly  and  Levine,  "Two  Songs  II"  138-39;  and  Stepto  363. 
The  two  former  articles  are  noteworthy  for  also  arguing  for 
the  father's  initial  presence.     The  first  debates  comments 
made  by  Hirsch  and  Gleckner,  who  claim,  respectively,  that 
the  Little  Boy  cannot  accept  his  father's  death  (188)  and 
that  the  boy  is  having  a  nightmare  (Piper  99-101) .  The 
second  article  defends  the  first  from  remarks  made  by  J.  G. 
Keogh,  who  believes  that  the  boy  speaks  only  to  the  vapor,  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  that  lured  him  farther  from  his  home  and 
deeper  into  the  marsh  (138) .     Dike  suggests  an  interesting 
compromise  between  Hirsch,  Gleckner,  Connolly  and  Levine. 
He  notes  that  the  poems  "admit  with  remarkable  dramatic 
economy  the  inevitable  division  between  father  and  son[, 
the]  sense,  rendered  with  the  effect  of  terror  of  a 
recurring  childhood  nightmare,  that  the  guardianship  of  the 
earthly  father  is  at  best  transient"   (361) .     While  I  am  more 
convinced  that  the  father  is  actually  present  at  the  poem's 
outset,  I  think  Dike's  allegorical  reading  suggests  another 
way  the  boy  matures  and  passes  into  Experience  by  allowing 
for  his  eventual  recognition  in  stanza  two  of  mortality 
whether  the  father  has  or  has  not  yet  died;  perhaps  the 
"vapour"  is  his  father's  soul,  held  onto  in  Innocence  by  the 
boy  but  freed  once  he  realizes  the  inevitability  of  death. 

^*  I  will  show  more  fully  in  my  analysis  of  "The  Little 
Boy  Found"  that,  contrary  to  Connolly  and  Levine 's  ensuing 
argument,  the  boy  does  discover  the  falseness  of  the  father 
and  is  not  saved  from  this  disillusionment  by  the 
intervention  of  God. 

"  At  the  foundation  of  "Where's  Poppa?  or,  The 
Defeminization  of  Blake's  'Little  Black  Boy,'"  Donald  Ault 
discusses  from  a  more  psychoanalytical  viewpoint  a  similar 
loss/gain  relationship  with  regard  to  the  many  gender  and 
racial  issues  in  the  "The  Little  Black  Boy."     Because  he 
covers  so  much  of  the  ground  I  would  try  to  cover  in  showing 
the  mother  and  boy's  losses  of  Innocence  in  that  song,  I 
will  not  be  analyzing  it  here.     In  addition,  many  scholars 
concerned  with  Blake's  critique  of  social  ideology  have 
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already  discussed  various  aspects  of  this  relationship  in 
"The  Chimney  Sweeper";  therefore,  to  avoid  an  undue  amount 
of  critical  repetition,  I  will  not  cover  this  poem  either. 

"  Gillham  notes  that 

not  many  readers  will  be  in  a  position  to  observe  that 
the  two  songs  "The  Little  Boy  Lost"  and  "The  Little  Boy 
Found"  echo  a  story  to  be  found  in  Mary 
Wollstonecraft's  translation  of  C.  G.  Salzmann's 
Elements  of  Morality,  for  the  use  of  children,  issued 
in  1790.     Blake  etched  the  illustrations  for  this  book, 
and  adapted  the  tale  of  little  Charles,  who  is  lost  in 
a  wood  at  night.     The  boy  is  terrified  by  a  tall  figure 
which  turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  curate  who  leads  him  to 
safety.     (William  Blake  147) 


CHAPTER  3 
HOLY  PROTECTION 


The  appearance  of  God  in  "The  Little  Boy  Found"  has 
ramifications  for  our  reading  of  the  bosom  in  "The 
Blossom.."     Perhaps  God  is  the  speaker  in  the  latter  poem, 
calling  the  lost  birds  to  Himself  for  protection;  however, 
just  as  He  is  unable  to  comfort  the  little  boy,  the  birds 
cannot  reach  Him,  nor  can  He  reach  them.     The  abasement  of 
His  ability,  even  more  than  that  of  parental  abilities,  to 
preserve  Innocence  seriously  raises  doubts  about  the 
efficacy  of  protectors  in  other  Songs;  it  also  forces  us  to 
consider  more  fully  their  roles  in  their  charges'   losses  of 
Innocence.     Through  his  ambiguities  and  anomalies  in  "The 
Shepherd.,"  Blake  undermines  the  Biblical  metaphor  of  God  as 
a  benevolent  and  selfless  guardian  and  questions  his 
relationship  with  humanity.     In  "Night,"  an  angelic 
protector  of  the  world  of  Innocence  tries  to  deny  his  state 
of  Experience  and  so  mask  the  world's  actual  lack  of 
Innocence.     In  "Laughing  Song,,"  the  speaker  willingly  risks 
exposing  the  children  to  his  world  of  Experience,  while  in 
the  similar  "Nurse's  Song,"  the  Nurse  seems  doubly 
pernicious:     both  of  her  attempts  to  protect  the  children's 
Innocence  threaten  to  destroy  it.     Thus,  although  "the 
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shepherd-sheep  relationship  and  the  special  world  inhabited 
by  the  shepherd  and  sheep  become  [for  Blake]  the  way  of 
representing  the  characteristic  mode  of  perception  in  the 
state  of  Innocence"  (Paananen  74) ,  we  will  see  that,  despite 
Victor  N.  Paananen 's  view  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
pointless  to  object  "that  such  a  world  does  not  exist  in 
what  seems  to  be  the  world  of  common  sense  and  'experience'" 
(75)  because  the  songs'  problematic  language  makes  this 
objection  itself. 

"The  Shepherd." 

In  the  first  two  lines,  Blake  introduces  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  the  Shepherd  and  the  flock  and, 
symbolically,  between  God  and  humanity.^    His  ambiguities 
and  anomalies  in  these  lines,  however,  deny  us  a  strictly 
"Innocent"  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  poem  and  show  us  that 
Blake  does  not  present  this  relationship,  the  supposed 
"indivisible  oneness  of  protector  and  protected"  (Crehan 
94),  without  stern  criticism.     On  one  hand,  the  Shepherd 
seems  benevolent  and  selfless,  a  concerned  guardian.     On  the 
other  hand.  He  appears  malevolent  and  selfish,  concerned 
only  for  maintaining  His  authority  over  the  flock. 
Significantly,  however,   in  order  to  see  the  Shepherd  in  his 
former  guise,  one  must  overlook  the  purport  of  the 
ambiguities  and  anomalies  and  so  allow  oneself  to  be  seduced 
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by  a  corrupt  text  just  as  one  might  be  seduced  by  a  corrupt 
god. 

By  ending  the  independent  clause  in  line  one  with  an 
anomalous  comma,   Blake  offers  us  two  ways  to  read  the 
clause.     Taking  it  as  an  exclamation,  we  emphasize  the  first 
"sweet,"  a  metaphor  for  Innocence,  thereby  celebrating  both 
the  purity  of  the  Shepherd's  "lot,"  his  flock,  and, 
transitively,  the  flock's  preserver.  Gillham's 
interpretation  of  "strays,"  the  cornerstone  of  his  argument, 
then  shows  how  the  Shepherd  might  maintain  the  flock's 
Innocence. 

[The  shepherd's]  strength  [as  shown  in  the 
illustration]  will  never  be  required,  as  his  presence 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  [the  flock's]  "peace."  His 
role  is,  like  the  angels  of  "Night,"  a  passive  one,  but 
his  presence  confers  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  the 
tranquility  of  his  flock,  which,   in  its  dumb  way,  is 
aware  of  his  "control."    The  "control,"  however,   is  of 
the  innocent  variety,  which  involves  care,  confers 
freedom,  and  is  not  an  imposition  of  will.     Blake  is 
quite  clear  on  this  point.     The  shepherd  does  not  guide 
his  flock,  but  "strays"  with  it,  and  we  are  told  that 
"He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day."    What  is 
"sweet"  is  his  "lot" — the  life  which  is  conferred  upon 
him  and  which  he  takes  as  it  comes.     He  is  as 
apparently  passive  in  acceptance  here  as  he  is  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  direction  taken  by  his  flock,  so  the 
word  "lot"  implies.     But  his  passivity  shows  a  strength 
in  the  shepherd  which  gives  comfort  and  is  derived  from 
the  comfort  and  confidence  he  feels.     We  are  made  very 
much  aware,  as  we  read  the  poem,  of  the  atmosphere  of 
tolerance  and  affection.     (William  Blake  99)^ 

In  short,  the  flock  remains  Innocent  because  of  the 

Shepherd's  passive  control,  and  the  Shepherd  remains  passive 

because  of  the  flock's  Innocence. 
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Taking  the  first  line  as  a  question,  however, 
irrevocably  disrupts  this  pleasant  symbiosis.     By  now 
emphasizing  the  word  "How,"  we  question  the  flock's 
Innocence  and  so  subvert  it  as  well  as  God's  ability  to 
preserve  Innocence.     Similarly,   if  we  read  "sweet"  as  "good" 
and  "lot"  as  the  Shepherd's  "fortune"   (How  good  is  the 
Shepherds  good  fortune?) ,  the  question  suggests  the 
Shepherd's  situation  is  actually  undesirable;  perhaps  He 
follows  the  flock  because,  dejected,  He  realizes  that  He  has 
failed  as  a  protector  and  can  no  longer  lead  them.  In 
addition,   if  we  read  "sweet"  as  Innocent  again  and  "lot"  as 
"fortune"   (How  Innocent  is  the  Shepherds  Innocent  fortune?) , 
the  clause  calls  into  question  God's  motivation  for  being  in 
his  situation,  as  well  as  His  methods  for  retaining  it.^ 
"Strays"  subsequently  acquires  a  new  resonance.     We  can  see 
the  Shepherd  as  complicit  in  His  flock's  loss  of  Innocence 
for  if  the  Shepherd  strays,  perhaps  so  does  the  flock;  a 
"sinning"  god  or  one  who,  wandering,  fails  to  attend  to  his 
believers  inspires  no  faith.     In  addition,  Ferber's 
interpretation  of  the  word,  as  he  tries  to  mock  an  ironic 
reading  of  the  text,  compels  us  to  explore  further  how  the 
Shepherd's  methods  of  supervision  expedite  the  flock's  loss 
of  Innocence. 

The  shepherd,  who  should  be  looking  for  stray  sheep, 
has  gone  astray  himself,   it  might  be  argued.  Watchful 
shepherd,  watch  thyself!     Can  we  trust  what  he  says  and 
does?    This  subversive  thought  breeds  others:     is  he  a 
wolf  in  shepherd's  clothing?    And  just  what  are 
shepherds  anyway?    Aren't  they  authoritarians,  like 
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bishops,  carrying  long  sticks,  to  confine  us  in  folds 
or  stampede  us  into  doing  what  they  want?  (5) 

Despite  Ferber's  efforts  to  dissuade  us,  however,  we  will 

find  that,  undermining  the  poem's  "atmosphere  of  tolerance 

and  affection,"  the  Shepherd  and  His  flock  struggle  for 

power  over  one  another,  achieving  a  "oneness"  based, 

ironically,  on  Experience.  > 

This  struggle  manifests  itself  first  in  Blake's 

omission  of  possessive  apostrophes  in  the  first  and  last 

lines.     By  framing  the  poem  with  "the  Shepherds  sweet  lot" 

(1)  and  "their  Shepherd"   (8),  Blake  uses  the  poem's 

structure  to  indicate  the  central  problem  of  possession  and, 

therefore,  control.     If  we  take  "lot"  as  "flock,"  then  the 

frame  forces  us  to  ask:     Who  owns  whom?    Although  the  sheep 

are  "his,"  they  lead  the  Shepherd,  as  if  they  are  the 

owners.     Nor  do  we  know  how  He  follows  them;  although 

Gillham  considers  the  Shepherd  passive,  He  might  be  trying 

to  lure  them  back  to  Him  with  praise.     In  addition,  the 

phrases  "the  lambs  innocent  call"  and  "the  ewes  tender 

reply"  could  indicate  that  the  sheep  own  their  utterances 

(if  read  as  "the  lamb's  innocent  call"  and  "the  ewe's  tender 

reply")  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  make  them  freely  (if 

read  as  "the  lambs,  innocent,  call"  and  "the  ewes,  tender, 

reply"),  but  the  lack  of  apostrophes  also  throws  their 

ownership  into  doubt,  as  if  in  the  act  of  hearing  the  sheep 

and  taking  the  primary  active  role  in  both  lines  five  and 

six,  the  eavesdropping  Shepherd  steals  control  of  their 
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voices.     Finally,  the  Shepherd  tries  to  exercise  control 
over  His  own  voice:     "And  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  with 
praise"   (4) .     The  line  suggests  that  the  Shepherd  is  not 
giving  the  praise,  but  withholding  it,  as  if  to  assert  His 
authority  by  ignoring  the  flock.     Unheard,  however.  He  might 
deny  the  flock  the  sign  that  reminds  them  of  His  presence, 
thereby  subverting  His  own  role  and  also  showing  his 
strength  as  dependent  on  the  sheep.     Ironically,  He  can  only 
ignore  the  flock  if  they  call  Him  and  value  His  praise. 

The  structure  of  the  second  stanza  then  reveals  the 
more  dictatorial  aspects  of  the  Shepherd's  protection 
beneath  His  mask  of  benevolence.     Blake  designs  the  stanza 
logically  to  emphasize  the  seventh  line.    We  might  read 
lines  5-7  as:     Because  He  hears  how  Innocent  the  sheep  are. 
He  looks  over  them,  anxious  to  preserve  that  Innocence 
("peace") .     The  Shepherd's  vigilance,  which  starts  with 
"follow,"  moves  to  "hear,"  and  ends  in  "watchful," 
reinforces  his  role  as  an  attentive  guardian.     By  ending 
these  lines  with  anomalous  commas,  however,  Blake  draws  us 
down  to  the  last  line,   in  which  the  Shepherd  is  now  observed 
instead  of  observing.     "For  they  know"  may  also  be  read  as 
"because  they  know,"  giving  the  impression  that  the  sheep 
are  putting  on  an  act  with  their  calls  and  replies;  humanity 
is  pretending  to  be  Innocent  for  God's  sake,  just  as  Adam 
and  Eve,  having  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  "Know"ing,  pretended 
not  to  have.     The  line  also  suggests  why:     fear.  Like 
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prisoners,  they  know  that  He,  their  panoptic  warden,   is  ever 
watching,  and,   like  the  boy  on  the  Green,  they  know  what 
behavior  is  expected  from  Innocents. 

As  a  result,  line  7  now  rereads  as  an  indication  of  how 
overbearing  His  supervision  has  become.     If  "he  is  watchful 
while  they  are  at  peace,"  how  might  we  expect  Him  to  act  if 
they  were  not  at  peace?    We  must  assume  that  the  flock  would 
be  punished  in  some  way  perhaps  more  violent  than  silence. 
Thus,  the  Innocence  that  should  bond  God  with  humanity,  now 
ruined,  becomes  their  battleground.     In  addition,  given  the 
sheep's  possible  charade,  the  line  suggests  that  the 
Shepherd  considers  the  flock's  peace  suspect.     He  spies  on 
them  and  "follow[s]  his  sheep  all  the  day"   (3)   in  order  to 
discover  what  they  are  up  to  and  to  stop  it.     In  a  sense, 
the  Shepherd  does  not  preserve  the  flock's  Innocence  now  as 
much  as  He  tries  to  prevent  them  from  not  appearing 
Experienced,  perhaps  trying  to  make  up  for  or  obscure  the 
results  of  His  own  straying,  while  the  flock  does  not  obey 
the  Shepherd  out  of  love  or  faith,  but  responds  to  him  as  a 
result  of  fear  and  possible  force. 

The  passiveness,  therefore,  that  characterizes  the 
Shepherd  best  for  Gillham  we  can  now  see  more  accurately  as 
a  potential  for  action  that  constantly  threatens  to  become 
kinetic  and  so  belie  the  benevolent  symbiosis  Gillham 
believes  arises  from  His  passiveness,  just  as  this  song 
contains  in  its  ambiguities  and  anomalies  latent  aspects  of 
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Experience  that  close  consideration  activates  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  reader's  Innocence  and  the  song's 
ostensible  depiction  of  Innocence.     As  Melanie  Bandy  notes, 
Blake's  idea  of  evil  as  a  sin,  error,  or  mistake  that  arises 
from  repressed  energy  starts  in  Songs  (2-3) ,  and  "The 
Shepherd."  exemplifies  this  idea. 

"Night" 

All  the  critics  who  have  considered  this  song  have 
identically  interpreted  its  central  action,  which  occurs  in 
the  fourth  stanza.     Price  remarks:     "Blake's  world  of 
Innocence  is  not,  however.  Paradise.     The  angels  cannot 
always  control  wolves  and  tigers,  or  deny  them  victims;  but 
the  victims  are  received,    'New  worlds  to  inherit.'"*  None 
of  them,  however,  notes  that  Blake  leaves  ambiguous  who  the 
victims  actually  are.     The  critics  assume  that  the  sheep  die 
in  the  predators'  jaws  perhaps  because  the  angels  consider 
the  predators'   "desire  for  food  to  be  equally  divine  with 
the  desire  for  life"  (Gleckner,  Piper  123).     In  addition, 
the  critics  believe  that  Heaven  then  receives  the  sheep  in 
order  to  preserve  their  Innocence  compensatorily  by 
preventing  them  from  recognizing  death  and  the  angels' 
failure  as  guardians;  regarding  the  latter,  Frosch  notes 
that  "the  mere  acknowledgement  of  such  a  possibility  moves 
us  to  the  borders  of  Innocence"   (75).^    We  can,  however, 
also  interpret  the  spirits  received  as  those  of  the 
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predators,  and  as  a  result  the  song's  focus  shifts  from 
divine  justice  and  the  balance  of  life  and  death  in  Nature 
to  how  the  speaker  tries  to  cover  up  his  loss  of  Innocence 
and,   in  the  process,  the  imperfections  in  the  world  of 
Innocence  so  that  it  does  seem  like  Paradise. 

Several  aspects  of  the  song  suggest  that  the  angels 
kill  the  predators  in  order  to  save  the  sheep.     First,  if 
the  angels  are  "most  heedful,"  their  vigilance  is  more 
likely  in  response  to  their  immediate  appointed  task  as 
protectors  of  the  sheep  in  this  world  of  Innocence  rather 
than  in  the  next.     As  a  result,  their  action  of  receiving 
would  perfectly  counter  the  "dreadful"  predators'  "rush." 
In  addition,  the  first  three  stanzas  show  in  great  detail 
that  the  angels  are  in  the  temporal  world  of  Innocence,  not 
the  next;  thus,   if  the  sheep,  not  the  predators,  are  dying 
and  going  to  Heaven,  shouldn't  the  angels  be  sending  the 
spirits  rather  than  receiving  them?    Second,  we  might  now 
read  the  angels'  pity  and  weeping  not  as  their  hopeful 
method  for  driving  the  predators  away  (Gardner,  Blake  76) , 
but  as  their  hopeless  realization  that  they  cannot  and  that 
therefore,  they  have  to  choose  which  of  God's  creatures, 
both  equally  Innocent,  they  will  preserve.     That  Blake  used 
a  "tyger"  later  to  symbolize  Experience  in  Songs  of 
Experience  makes  obvious  how  the  angels'  decision,  as 
guardians  here  of  the  symbols  of  Innocence,  will  turn  out. 
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Third,  the  fifth  stanza  begins:     "And  there  the  lions 
ruddy  eyes,  /  Shall  flow  with  tears  of  gold"   (33-34) . 
"There"  more  likely  refers  directly  to  the  "new  worlds"  from 
the  preceding  line  than  generally  to  the  fold  in  this  world. 
Also,  the  character  of  the  predator's  sudden  transformation 
suggests  his  move  into  Heaven,  the  "immortal  day"  where 
sheep  can  sleep  without  fear  and  which  the  speaker  makes  the 
lion  a  part  of  with  the  word  "our,"  rather  than  the  unlikely 
loss  of  his  earthly  carnivorous  nature.     Finally,   "my  bright 
mane"  suggests  that  the  speaker  is  the  lion  from  the  fifth 
stanza  or  one  like  it,  not  a  child  (Gillham,  William  Blake 
98) ,  recalling  now  the  events  leading  up  to  his 
transformation  from  a  corporeal  predator  into  an  angel,  a 
guardian  of  the  sheep  (it  would  be  fitting  if  all  the 
protectors  were  formerly  predators) .     As  a  result  of  this 
one  difference  in  interpretation,  the  irony  seen  by  the 
critics  becomes  magnified  tremendously.     We  can  now  see  that 
the  world  of  the  lambs  can  never  be  Innocent  if  the  angels 
must  intervene  in  the  natural  order  and  slaughter  the 
predators,  who  are  equally  Innocent.     Such  intervention 
indicates  pointedly  that  God  made  a  mistake  in  creating  the 
world  or  created  a  flawed  world  from  the  outset  (note  that 
there  are  no  humans  in  the  poem,  making  the  world  seem  pre- 
Adamic) . 

Considering  the  way  the  speaker  relates  his  own 
experiences,  however,  we  can  see  that  he  does  not  want  to 
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recognize  God's  mistake  when  he  tries  to  deny  his  own 
resulting  loss  of  Innocence  at  several  points.     By  talking 
about  the  lion  in  the  third  person,  then  uniting  it  with 
himself  through  the  word  "our,"  and  finally  speaking  about 
himself  in  the  first  person,  the  speaker  tries  to  show 
himself  as  distant  from  his  former  predatorial  instincts  and 
display,  self-consciously,  his  kinder,  gentler  current 
Innocence.     As  we  have  already  considered,  though,  awareness 
of  one's  own  Innocence  must  immediately  make  that  Innocence 
suspect.     In  addition,  the  lion's  shift  to  "grazing" 
distinctly  marks  the  loss  or  denial  of  his  basic  carnivorous 
nature,  while  the  tears  for  his  prey  imply  his  new  belief 
that  his  nature  as  a  lion  was  contrary  to  Innocence, 
although  he  was  no  less  Innocent  than  the  prey.     Here,  then, 
the  speaker  masks  his  loss  of  leonine  Innocence  (and  life) 
by  presenting  it  as  a  beneficial  loss  of  Experience  and/or 
the  acquisition  of  some  "higher"  Innocence.     Most  obviously, 
the  speaker  also  tries  to  suppress  the  cause  of  his  loss  by 
misleading  the  reader  into  thinking  that  the  sheep  were 
killed  by  the  predators,  not  that  the  predators  were  killed 
by  the  angels. 

The  speaker's  denial  makes  itself  most  obvious  in  the 
final  stanza.     Initially,  the  stanza  shows  the  speaker 
finding  the  place  of  Innocent  repose  he  began  searching  for 
in  the  first  stanza:     "And  I  must  seek  for  [my  own  nest]" 
(4) ,  perhaps  because  he  has  killed  a  predator  and  so 
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acquired  an  angelic  companion  while  he  sleeps.     For  a 
moment,  the  path  to  Innocence  that  the  angels  offer  the 
sheep: 

If  they  see  any  weeping, 

That  should  have  been  sleeping 

They  pour  sleep  on  their  head 

And  sit  down  by  their  bed,  (21-24) 

seems  open  to  him.     Unconscious,  he  will  not  be  able  to  see 

the  predators'  approach  or  the  angels'  fatal  response.  He 

cannot  fall  asleep,  though,   for  two  reasons.     The  lamb's 

bleating  suggests  that  as  the  speaker  moves  to  lie  down 

beside  it,   it  recognizes  the  speaker's  loss  of  Innocence, 

calling  out  as  it  would  at  the  approach  of  a  predator  and 

keeping  him  awake.     That  the  speaker  does  not  put  the  lamb 

to  sleep  here  implies  a  loss  of  power  or  concern  perhaps  as 

a  result  of  him  now  coming  closest  to  recognizing  his  loss 

of  Innocence,  although  he  still  will  not  accept  it.  The 

desperation  of  his  attempts  to  reinforce  his  role  as  a 

divine  protector  reinforce  this  deliberate  denial:     he  will 

stay  awake  and  vigilant,  will  consider  God,  will  follow 

passively  after  the  lamb  (recalling  for  us  the  "passive" 

Shepherd  following  his  flock) ,  and  will  weep. 

Significantly,  his  use  of  "or"  in  line  43  make  these  actions 

seem  like  options  for  what  he  can  do  as  opposed  to  sleeping, 

even  though  the  fact  he  lists  them  betrays  his  inability  to 

sleep.     In  addition,  as  he  tries  to  convince  himself  (and 

the  lamb)  that  he  is  not  a  representative  of  Experience,  the 

speaker  commits  the  sin  of  pride:     "My  bright  mane  for  ever. 
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/  Shall  shine  like  the  gold,  /  As  I  guard  o'er  the  fold" 
(46-48) .     Thus,  no  matter  how  hard  the  speaker  tries  to  deny 
his  loss  of  Innocence,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  Innocence  in 
the  world  of  Innocence  and  in  the  angels'  method  of  keeping 
it  so,  Experience  rises  up  through  his  speech  and  actions. 

Ultimately,  then,  just  as  the  speaker  fails  to  put  the 
sheep  to  sleep  in  the  final  stanza  and,  presumably,  so 
preserve  its  Innocence,  he  fails  to  put  us  to  sleep  as 
readers  through  his  denial  of  the  faults  in  the  world  of 
Innocence  and  so  make  it  seem  edenic.     Indeed,  his  denial 
may  represent  the  greatest  fault  of  all  in  the  world  of 
Innocence  because  it  encompasses  both  the  prevarication  of 
guardians  and  the  selfish  pretenses  acted  out  by  those 
hoping  to  regain  their  Innocence,  the  latter  of  which  Blake 
also  depicts  in  "Laughing  Song,"  and  "Nurse's  Song." 

"Laughing  Song," 

In  her  article,  "Blake's  'Laughing  Song':     A  Reading," 

Greco  has  already  discussed  many  of  the  elements  of 

Experience  that  betray  the  poem  as  a  song  of  Innocence  lost. 

After  showing  that  the  poem's  depths  have  long  been  ignored 

by  the  major  Blake  critics,*  Greco  notes  that  the  poem  is 

"an  adult  song,  for  and  about  adult  vision,  though  defined 

by  the  child's  innocence"   (71).     Her  discussion  relies 

primarily  on  her  reading  of  the  last  stanza,  where 

the  speaker  invites  us  directly  to  join  him — the 
apparent  chorus  leader — in  his  song  of  innocence,  an 
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invitation  to  become  innocent  again.   .   .   .  But  at  the 
same  time  the  speaker  unobtrusively  distances  himself — 
and  the  reader — from  the  child's  primal  vision:  he 
sees  the  shade,  the  sign  that  the  joy  will  end,  which 
hovers  ominously  over  the  scene  in  ironic  contrast  to 
the  laughter,  and  it  is  in  the  shade  that  we  will  join 
him.  (69-70) 

Then,  after  considering  the  word  "painted"  and  its 

ramifications  on  our  view  of  the  illustration,  Greco 

suggests  that  the  speaker  "is  the  artist-persona  beholding 

his  own  creation  of  innocence"   (70) ,  and  so, 

as  adults,  shadowed  by  the  ever-present  sense  of 
ending,  the  "shade"  from  which  we  must  see,  we  are  told 
bluntly  of  our  exclusion  from  the  garden  of  primal  joy. 
In  effect,  then,  the  song  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
escaping  the  determinants  of  temporality  and 
materiality,  even  through  art.  (72) 

Thus,  her  discussion  of  the  speaker  somewhat  parallels  our 

discussion  of  both  the  piper  and  how  trying  to  depict 

Innocence  must  inevitably  disrupt  it  because  the  attempt  can 

only  come  from  the  viewpoint  of  Experience. 

Greco  does  not,  however,  also  consider  the  threat  to 

the  girls'   Innocence  posed  by  the  speaker's  dual  position  in 

the  poem,  which  she  indicates  by  writing:     "the  speaker 

invites  us  to  partake  with  him,  not  the  children,  as  if  we 

as  adults  are  outside  their  charmed  vision  and  only 

vicarious  participants  in  their  innocence,  allowed  to  enter 

by  the  grace  of  the  speaker"   (70).     The  speaker's  mediation 

between  the  readers  and  the  children  suggests  that  just  as 

he  is  a  part  of  our  world  of  Experience  and  identifies  with 

our  desire  to  escape  it,  he  is  also  a  part  of  the  girls' 

"charmed  vision"  and,  ironically,  perhaps  its  adult 
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protector  in  their  eyes.     Thus,  in  the  third  stanza  the 
speaker  may  also  address  his  invitation  to  the  girls,  and 
trusting  him,  as  perhaps  the  Little  Boy  trusted  his  father, 
they  possibly  "join  with"  him  beneath  the  "shade"  of 
Experience  to  their  detriment. 

The  girls '  movement  through  the  poem  best  suggests 
their  potential  losses  of  Innocence.     Going  from  woods  to 
hill  to  meadow  to  the  shade,  they  pass  from  the  world  of 
Nature'  closer  and  closer  to  the  mark  of  that  world's 
infection  by  domesticity,  possibly  a  table  in  a  garden.  In 
addition,  because  S.  F.  Bolt  notes  that  the  earlier  "natural 
objects  are  made  to  sympathise  with  human  feelings"   (119) , 
we  should  note  that  later  the  speaker  does  not  say  they  sit 
beneath  a  tree,  but  instead  indicates  the  element  of  Nature 
through  its  de-Natured  use  value  to  humans:     shade.  Also, 
the  sexual  connotations  of  "join,"  "cherries,"  "nuts,"  and 
"sweet  round  mouths"   (significantly,  the  only  physical 
detail  the  speaker  gives  us  of  the  girls,  as  if  it  is  the 
only  one  the  speaker  notices  or  considers  important) , 
further  suggests  the  losses  (as  in  "Spring")  that  await  the 
girls  in  the  shade  with  the  speaker.'    And  finally, 
although  the  laughing  song  at  the  end  sounds  the  same  as  the 
previous  one  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  girls  have 
(or  have  not)  accepted  the  speaker's  invitation  to  sing  with 
him,  we  can  see  that  if  they  do  accept  they  would  then  be 
singing  the  speaker's  song  of  Experience,  as  suggested  by 
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the  shift  in  the  rhyme  for  "He"  from  the  Innocent  elements 
"Mary  and  Susan  and  Emily,"  as  well  as  "lively  green"  and 
"merry  scene,"  to  the  Experienced  "me,"  the  speaker. 
Ironically,  as  he  tries  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  regain  his 
Innocence  by  joining  with  the  girls,  the  speaker  threatens 
to  destroy  their  Innocence  at  the  same  time.     Fittingly,  he 
can  only  preserve  it,  and  his  hope,  by  stopping  the  poem. 

"Nurse's  Song" 

The  nurse,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  have  the  option 
of  stopping  the  narrative  to  prevent  her  charges'  losses  of 
Innocence.     Instead,  she  finds  herself  in  a  catch-22:  no 
matter  how  she  decides  to  protect  the  children's  Innocence, 
she  threatens  it  because  her  personal  desires  and  feelings 
undermine  her  role  as  guardian. 

As  the  nurse  tries  to  preserve  her  charges'  Innocence 
and  share  in  it  more  fully  by  calling  them  inside  before 
night — Experience — actually  falls,  she  threatens  to  drag 
them  into  her  world  of  authoritative  Experience  (like  the 
speaker  taking  the  girls  into  the  shade) ,  where  worry  and  a 
lack  of  confidence  inevitably  disrupt  the  peace  she  feels 
hearing  the  children  play.     Significantly,  the  nurse  can 
only  enjoy  their  Innocence  from  afar  and  when  out  of  sight 
(Blake  emphasizes  that  the  children  are  only  heard,  not 
seen,  by  mentioning  it  twice) ,  which  perhaps  suggests  that 
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the  children  can  only  maintain  their  Innocence  if  this 
distance  remains  between  the  nurse  and  themselves, 
frustrating  her  desire  for  Innocence.     Their  positions 
relative  to  each  other  must  also  recall  the  way  the  Shepherd 
maintained  control  over  His  flock,  an  allusion  that  throws 
her  benevolent  summons  into  doubt;  its  suddenness  and  the 
fact  that  it  goes  directly  against  the  peace  she  feels  when 
they  are  outside  reinforce  her  summons  as  an  attempt  to  gain 
some  authority  over  the  children's  play.     In  addition,  we 
should  note  that  the  children's  mother  must  already  be 
absent  from  the  house  or  at  least  distant  from  her  children, 
possibly  engaged  in  her  own  pursuits;  otherwise,  why  would 
the  children  need  a  nurse,  an  ersatz  mother?    As  a  result, 
the  maternal  nest  seems  flawed  such  that  even  if  the 
children  do  "go  home  to  bed"  later,  the  poem  offers  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  find  the  protective  sleep  of 
Innocence  there.     Perhaps  recognizing  the  problems  with  her 
summons  for  the  children  and,  thereby,   for  herself,  the 
nurse  changes  her  mind  and  allows  the  children  to  continue 
playing. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  decision  shows  her  taking  some 
part  in  the  children's  Innocence  as  she  gratifies  "a  root 
childhood  wish  for  concession  to  its  pleasures  .    .  . 
pleasures  [that]  can  postpone  the  twilight"   (Dike  360), 
while  also  ensuring  that,  as  an  "exemplary  guardian,  "she 
will  preserve  and  foster  vision  in  others.   .   .   .  Like  one  of 
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Chekhov's  busy  servants,  she  reminds  us  that  we  must  do  what 

we  can,  despite  our  awareness  that  loss  and  limitations  are 

inevitable  (Leader  105) .     Simply  put,  now  she  tries  to 

protect  the  children's  Innocence  and  share  in  it  precisely 

by  not  trying  to  protect  or  share  in  it.     On  the  other  hand, 

this  act  seems  as  pernicious  as  the  first  in  part  because 

Blake  leaves  ambiguous  the  tone  with  which  she  submits  to 

the  children's  will.     By  saying,   "Well  well  go  &  play  till 

the  light  fades  away  /  And  then  go  home  to  bed"   (13-14) ,  the 

nurse  shirks  her  role  as  guardian  and  pointedly  excludes 

herself  from  their  fun  as  well  as  the  home  (Guth  6) ,  which 

would  finalize  the  destruction  of  the  protective  nest.     As  a 

result,  we  might  see  her  as  acting  uninterested  in  their 

fates  and  playing  the  martyr  in  order  to  inspire  guilt, 

tactics  that  align  her  more  closely  with  her  bitter, 

selfish,  repressive  counterpart  in  "Nurses  Song"  than 

critics  would  normally  allow.'    Indeed,  we  might  read 

"well"  as  "we'll,"  seeing  in  the  anomaly  her  repressed 

desire  to  go  with  the  children.     Or,  by  letting  the  children 

believe  they  have  some  control  over  her,  she  might  be  trying 

to  cement  her  hegemonic  control  over  them.     Also,  the  last 

two  lines  show  the  results  of  her  permission: 

the  sudden  change  to  the  perfect  tense  makes  the  entire 
scene  recede  into  the  past  (Hirsch  199)   and  finalizes 
the  gap  [between  the  nurse  and  the  children] .  Intoned 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  future  that  Innocence  does 
not  see,  these  lines  shift  the  poem  from  actuality  to 
memory,  from  a  dynamic  open-ended  present  to  the 
enclosure  of  time  now  gone.     And  as  the  scene  fades 
back  into  the  past,  leaving  behind  the  strange 
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hollowness  of  the  two-syllabled  "ecchoed,"  the  present 
of  adult  exclusion  [from  Innocence]  is  affirmed  as  the 
prevailing  viewpoint.     What  is  more,  this  ending 
justifies  the  nurse's  fear:     through  the  distancing 
devices  of  the  last  stanza,  the  reader  is  left  with  a 
residual  sense  that  the  laughing,  dancing  children  are 
no  more,  but  the  nurse  still  stands  alone  on  the  hill. 
(Guth  6) 

Thus,  as  the  nurse  looks  over  the  world  of  Experience,  the 
children  gone  from  her  sight  like  the  angelic  child  from  the 
piper's,  Blake  shows  us  that  the  world  of  Innocence  cannot 
be  maintained  because  its  guardians  inevitably  destroy  it 
through  the  feelings  and  desires  that  Experience  has  taught 
them  and  which  they  carry  like  viruses  into  the  world. 


Notes 


^  In  this  discussion  I  am  taking  the  Shepherd  as  a 
metaphor  for  God,  although  I  will  continue  to  use  the  terms 
of  the  poem  almost  exclusively  in  order  to  remain 
consistent.     Gillham  supports  my  use  of  the  Shepherd  as  a 
metaphor  for  God  by  remarking  that  "the  description  in  'The 
Shepherd'  gives  only  slight  hints  that  the  poem  is  meant  to 
be  a  religious  one,  yet  the  values  affirmed  are  very  similar 
to  [the  divine  ones]  we  have  just  examined  [in  'Night']" 
(William  Blake  98) .     Erdman  also  offers  support  by  noting 
that,  like  several  other  songs,  the  root  imagery  for  "The 
Shepherd"  springs  from  a  hymn  in  Anna  Barbauld's  Hvmns  in 
Prose  for  Children  (Prophet  114n) .     And  C.  M.  Bowra  notes 
that  it  is  not  "untrue  to  say  that  both  the  shepherd  and  the 
father  of  Blake's  poems  is  God"  (144). 

^  Dike  offers  a  supporting  reading  of  the  Shepherd's 
passivity. 

The  noticeable  thing  about  [the  Shepherd]  is  the  degree 
in  which  his  role  is  limited.     With  complete 
acquiescence,   it  is  true,  he  nonetheless  follows  the 
sheep,  an  arrangement  that  is  accurate  enough  and 
conventional  in  poetry  but  one  which  rules  out  the 
other  traditional  idea  of  the  pastor  as  leader  of  his 
flock.     Having  only  to  watch  over  the  flock,  wherever 
it  wants  to  go,  doesn't  carry  with  it  substantial 
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authority,  so  that  the  shepherd  in  all  his  modes — 
father,  magistrate,  priest,  and  God — appears  here 
exclusively  as  a  guardian.  (360) 

^  After  considering  several  ways  the  first  two  lines 
may  be  read,  Simpson  remarks: 

we  end  up  punctuating  the  text  for  ourselves,  in  a 
gesture  of  'filling  in'  wherein  the  'unfinished'  state 
of  the  poem  operates  as  a  metaphor  of  inclusion 
inducting  the  reader  into  a  creative  relationship  with 
the  page  before  him — and  this  must  work  whether  or  not 
my  'interpretation'  be  admitted  as  the  correct  or 
exclusive  one.     For  the  shepherd  is  also  one  of  the 
familiar  metaphors  for  the  author,  or  poet;  in  turning 
around  the  expected  order  of  priorities,  Blake  is  also 
pointing  out  that  he  himself,   imprisoned  on  the  page  or 
bound  to  the  tree  in  a  sense  which  is  as  positive  as  it 
is  negative,   is  obliged  to  follow  where  his  reader 
leads  him,  providing  the  raw  materials  of  a  'meaning' 
in  whichever  interpretative  pastures  the  flock  might 
happen  upon.     (Irony  87-88) 

Therefore,  although  Simpson  notes  that  his  conclusions 
concur  with  Gillham's  remarks  (William  Blake  224),  that 
agreement,   Simpson  would  also  argue,   in  no  way  discounts  my 
reading. 

*  See  also  Bloom  46;  Frosch  75;  Gardner,  Blake  76-77; 
Gillham,  William  Blake  97;  Gleckner,  Piper  123-24;  and 
Munson  8. 

'  Larrissy's  attitude  alone  differs  from  that  of  other 
critics  regarding  the  victim's  "reward"  in  "Night."  While 
most  critics  see  the  victims'  reception  by  the  angels  as  an 
affirmation  of  Innocence  and  divine  care,  Larrissy  writes: 

it  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  "Night"  as  another 
example  of  illusory  comfort.     Indeed,  poems  such  as 
"Night"  and  "The  Little  Boy  Found"  can  be  seen  as 
answering  a  need  for  security  which  is  in  itself 
potentially  debilitating  and  enslaving.     Innocence  is  a 
world  where  lost  boys  get  found,  where  angels  guard 
sheep,  where  God  looks  after  little  chimney  sweeps. 
Such  innocent  imaginings  are  both  witness  to  the 
possibility  of  loving  community  and  severely  limited 
misunderstandings  of  the  world.  (27-28) 

He  later  calls  the  poem  a  "'fairy  tale'   in  the  colloquial 
sense"  for  its  "comforting  end  to  a  disturbing  story"  (61) , 
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an  end  that,  we  will  see,  is  meant  to  comfort  the  speaker  as 
well  as  the  reader. 

*  She  remarks  that  Zachary  Leader,  Wicksteed,  and 
Geoffrey  Keynes  have  all  dismissed  the  poem  as  "childish 
simplicity  unworthy  of  analysis"  (67) .     In  addition,  she 
says  that  Gleckner  (Piper) .  Adams,  Frye,  Gillham  (Contrary) . 
and  David  Wagenknect  devote  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
poem. in  the  book-length  studies  (67n) .     Only  Gleckner 
(Prelude) ,  she  finds,  suggests  "that  the  song  is  not  so 
simple  or  so  happy"  (67) ,  even  though  he  also  implies  that 
the  text  "has  no  sobering  effects"   (69) . 

^  We  should  note  also  that  the  world  of  Nature  here  is 
never  free  from  the  stain  of  humanity  for  its  voice  actually 
comes  from  the  girls  and  speaker's  laughter. 

'  In  The  Romantic  Body.  Jean  H.  Hagstrum  writes: 

in  his  celebration  of  the  natural  sexuality  of 
Innocence,   [Blake]  can  be  observed  transforming 
Shakespearean  bawdy  into  uninhibited  but  guiltless 
delight.     Pandarus  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  (III.  i. 
116-21)   in  the  midst  of  uttering  transparent  double- 
entendres  plays  on  the  common  sexual  meaning  of  death, 
transmuting  the  longing  for  the  female  O  to  immediate 
and  laughing  fulfillment: 

These  lovers  cry — O  ho  they  die! 

Yet  that  which  seems  to  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  0  ho,  to  Ha,  ha,  he! 

So  dying  love  lives  still. 
O  ho,  a  while  but  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
0  ho,  groans  out  for  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

In  the  lightly  suggestive  "Laughing  Song"  of  Innocence 
steamy  adult  licentiousness  has  disappeared,  and 
healthy  sexuality  remains  as  a  group  of  fully  clothed 
adolescents  sit  around  a  table  en  plein  air  and  lift 
their  wine  glasses  while  "their  sweet  round  mouth  sing 
Ha,  Ha,  He.  (Ill) 

I  would  argue  that  a  person  fully  clothed  may  be  as 
licentious  as  anyone;  indeed,  is  Pandarus  any  less  clothed 
than  the  characters  in  "Laughing  Song,"  during  his  scene? 
Similarly,  that  the  songs  appear  to  be  about  Innocence  on  a 
superficial  level — fully  clothed,  so  to  speak — does  not  make 
them  necessarily  so  if  we  look  deeper,  as  we  have  seen, 
although  the  songs '  Innocent  appearance  does  suggest  that 
the  various  characters  feel  certain  measures  of  guilt  for 
what  occurs  beneath  those  appearances,  as  the  speaker  might 
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in  "Night."     In  addition,  we  have  also  seen  that  Blake  uses 
double  (and  triple)  meanings  constantly  to  strip  away  the 
poems'  Innocent  attire,  and  he  does  not  exempt  "Laughing 
Song,"  from  this  technique. 

'  See  Aers,  Cook,  and  Punter  50-51;  Adams  253-54;  and 
Gillham,  William  Blake  34-39. 


CHAPTER  4 
NO  EXIT 


The  speaker's  denial  of  his  lack  of  Innocence  in 
"Night"  echoes  strongly  through  two  other  songs.  Pagliaro 
remarks  that  "both  'A  Dream'  and  'On  Anothers  Sorrow'   .   .  . 
are  typical  of  the  Songs  of  Innocence  in  showing  us 
characters  afflicted  by  pain  and  masking  it  from  themselves 
as  they  struggle  to  survive  in  the  fallen  world"  (Selfhood 
26).     Similarly,  the  speakers'   "healing  fictions"  (Frosch 
75)   in  these  poems  also  fail  them.     Through  his  ambiguities 
and  anomalies,  Blake  shows  their  Experience  seeping  into 
their  attempts  to  escape  their  state.     As  a  result,  they 
face  both  the  impossibility  of  recovering  their  Innocence 
and  the  impossibility  of  salvation  from  Experience. 

"A  Dream" 

Generally,  critics  regard  the  song  as  a  "little 
theodicy,"  in  which  "a  glowworm  saves  the  lost  Emmet" 
(Pagliaro,  Selfhood  24).^    Others  see  the  speaker  as 
threatened  by  Experience.     The  "shade" — a  product  of  the 
dream,  significantly — along  with  the  guardian  angels,  given 
our  reading  of  "Night,"  and  the  Emmet's  sorrow  initially  fix 
the  dream  in  the  world  of  Experience.     The  critics  do  not, 
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however,  consider  the  speaker  lost  yet.     Gleckner  affirms 

this  pointedly:     "the  speaker  is  a  child  of  innocence  in  a 

night  of  innocence  dreaming  a  dream  of  innocence  which  only 

foreshadows  the  night  and  stark  reality  of  experience" 

f Piper  111-12) 

Although  he  offers  no  support,  Pagliaro  takes  the 

opposite  tack.     He  claims  that 

the  nominal  action  of  the  [song]  is  the  substance  of 
the  speaker's  dream,  which  controls  but  hardly 
disguises  its  painful  content,  whose  "real"  locus,  of 
course,   is  not  the  geography  of  the  dream  but  the 
speaker's  mind.     It  is  he  who  is  afraid  of  being  lost, 
and  it  is  his  dream  that  filters  at  the  same  time  that 
it  reveals  the  frightening  concern  and  then  provides 
the  doubtful  happy  ending.     (Selfhood  24) 

In  other  words,  the  speaker  cannot  completely  filter  out  of 

his  dream  of  Innocence  the  Experience  that  impels  it.  In 

both  of  the  characters  who  should  have  the  power  to  preserve 

Innocence  we  can  see,  as  a  result  of  the  problematic 

language,  the  speaker  trying  to  obscure  and  escape  his  own 

state  of  Experience.     Fittingly,  as  the  guardians  fail,  so 

does  he:     in  the  mother's  fruitless  search  for  her  children 

and  the  glow-worm's  ineffective  aid  to  the  mother,  Blake 

presents  the  speaker  as  a  lost  child  searching  for,  but 

never  finding  his  own  mother  or  protective  nest.  Therefore, 

as  the  dreamer's  conscious  mind  infects  his  unconscious 

through  an  interesting  reversal  of  parapraxis,^  Blake  shows 

that  not  even  one's  own  imagination  (like  memory)  offers 

sanctuary  from  the  world  of  Experience.* 
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We  can  see  the  speaker's  attempt  to  mask  his  state  of 

Experience  first  in  his  abrupt  change  of  the  ant's 

character.     Initially,   in  line  3,  the  speaker  leads  us  to 

believe  that  the  Emmet  is  the  child  lost  in  the  grass  where, 

significantly,  he  is  also  located.     In  addition,  the  Emmet's 

situation  parallels  his  own  sense  of  disorientation, 

revealed  in  "methought."    Also,  Gardner  notes  that  "the  ant 

(or  emmet)   is  not  seen  in  its  bewilderment  from  a  human 

vantage  point,  but  from  its  own  eyeview  low  down  on  the 

grass"  (Retraced  73) .     Then,  in  line  eight,  the  speaker 

makes  lines  5-7  an  extended  dangling  modifier  by  placing 

himself  as  the  subject  of  the  phrase  "I  heard  her  say." 

Having  probably  expected  lines  5-7  to  refer  eventually  to 

the  lost  Emmet,  when  they  suddenly  refer  to  the  speaker,  we 

see  that  he  is  the  one  lost  in  the  "tangled"  world  of 

Experience,   "troubled  wilderd  and  folorn."     "The  identities 

come  together  in  the  'grief  of  being  'all  heart-broke'" 

(Gardner,  Retraced  73) .     In  the  next  breath,  however,  as  if 

he  has  caught  his  slip  and  hopes  to  rectify  it,  the  speaker 

depicts  the  ant  as  a  mother  searching  for  her  children 

(plural,  not  singular),  eradicating  the  previous 

characterization  of  the  Emmet  and  disallowing  our  reading  of 

him  as  a  solitary  lost  child. ^    As  Gardner  states: 

So,  dreamlike,  the  dual  identity  of  the  speaker  and  the 
emmet  has  shifted;  both  are  guardians  of  infancy.    .   .  . 
Crucially,  the  speaker  dreams  at  this  point  in  the  poem 
that  the  emmet  is  concerned  not  for  her  own  distress, 
but  for  the  grief  and  anxiety  her  benighted  absence  is 
causing  to  the  children,  who  "hear  their  father  sigh," 
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and  weep  for  the  lost  mother.     So  now  the  emphasis 
belongs  essentially  to  Innocence.     (Retraced  73) 

Associating  himself  with  the  mother  does  not  veil  his 
state  of  Experience  very  well,  though,  because  she  seems 
abandoned,  possibly  lost  herself,  and  similar  to  the  weeping 
mother  in  "The  Little  Boy  Found,"  who  realized  that  she 
alone  could  not  protect  her  child  (a  loss  of  Innocence  in 
itself).     By  eliding  the  word  "they"  from  line  12,  Blake 
destablizes  the  parallelism  between  lines  10-12.     As  a 
result,  line  12  reads  more  like  as  the  mother's  anxious  plea 
for  her  children's  return,  as  well  as  for  the  chance  to 
prove  herself  worthy  as  a  guardian.     By  weeping  "for  her," 
the  children  would  allow  the  mother  to  comfort  them.  The 
speaker's  tear,  then,  even  as  it  reinforces  his  association 
with  the  Emmet  through  their  mutual  sorrow,  also  puts  him 
back  into  the  position  of  the  lost  child  by  giving  the  ant 
her  chance.     She  cannot,  however,  wipe  away  the  mark  of  his 
pain  and  frustration;  although  he  tries  to  see  through  the 
Emmet's  eyes  literally  by  lying  down,  the  speaker  still 
remains  distant  from  her,  perhaps  unnoticed,  and  so  they 
both  remain  alone  and  lost.     Thus,  because  this  guise  offers 
him  no  shelter  from  Experience,  the  speaker  represses  any 
tears  that  might  have  fallen  after  the  one  he  "drop'd"  and 
associates  himself  with  the  glow-worm. 

At  first  the  speaker  seems  distinct  from  the  glow-worm 
because  his  tears  suggest  he  could  also  be  the  "wailing 
wight"  who  calls  and  is  answered  by  "the  watchman  of  the 
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night,"  but  the  lack  of  quotation  marks  in  line  17  makes 
ambiguous  who  the  "I"  refers  to,  the  speaker  or  the  glow- 
worm, and  thereby  joins  the  two  figures.  Blake's 
ambiguities  and  anomalies  then  show  how  this  association 
also  has  serious  problems.     In  a  quick  parenthetical  aside, 
Gleckner  defines  "glow-worm"  as  "actually  a  female  beetle" 
(Piper  113) ,  voicing  the  gender  assumption  all  the  other 
critics  must  have  made.     For  only  if  the  glow-worm  is 
female — the  only  gender  that  is  luminous  (OED)  and, 
therefore,  able  to  provide  the  needed  light — can  it  then 
lead  the  ant  to  safety  and  preserve  the  song's  Innocence  in 
the  end.     Given,  however,  the  gender-specific  "watchman"  and 
the  order  to  follow  the  "beetles  hum,"  as  opposed  to  its 
"light,"  we  can  consider  the  glow-worm  more  likely  male — the 
gender  that  is  not  luminous,  but  that  does  have  wings  (OED), 
the  possible  source  of  its  hum.     Thus,  in  ironic  contrast  to 
its  name,  the  glow-worm  cannot  provide  the  protective  light 
to  guide  the  Emmet  out  of  the  world  of  Experience.  That 
either  the  speaker  or  the  glow-worm  must  then  tell  the 
"little  wanderer"  to  follow  the  hum,  as  if  the  ant  cannot 
hear  it  herself  and  continues  to  look  for  a  light,  only 
emphasizes  the  beetle's  inefficacy.     Fittingly,  as  he  has 
done  once  already,  the  speaker  disassociates  himself  from 
the  failed  protector  in  line  18,  showing  the  beetle  as  going 
away  on  its  "round." 
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Rereading  line  17,  then,  we  see  the  speaker  "set  to 
light  the  ground"  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  glow-worm's 
deficiency;  however,  he  never  acts/    He,  too,  fails  to 
guide  the  Emmet  to  safety  or  to  allow  the  Emmet  to  see  the 
beetle,  a  failure  we  can  also  read  as  his  inability  to  find 
a  way  out  of  Experience  through  his  dream.     In  the  end,  he 
remains  in  the  dark. 

Fittingly,  as  in  "Laughing  Song,,"  the  speaker  can  only 
maintain  the  hope  of  escape  from  Experience  by  stopping  the 
dream,  perhaps  by  waking  up,  and  leaving  the  outcome 
ambiguous.     The  deliberateness  of  the  ambiguous  ending, 
however,  suggests  the  speaker  knows  that  the  outcome  would 
be  unpleasant.     That  the  poem  begins  with  the  word,  "once," 
actualizes  the  unpleasant  ending  because  it  puts  the  dream 
in  a  past  that  is  no  more.     The  dream  and  its  hope  have  not 
continued  into  the  present,  thereby  implying  that  the 
"little  wanderer,"  whom  we  may  also  consider  the  speaker 
himself,  did  not  find  his  home,  Gardner's  "certainty"  that 
he  does  notwithstanding  (Retraced  74) .     Finally,   if  we 
consider  this  poem  as  an  ironic  theodicy,  it  only  further 
subverts  the  divine  powers'  ability  to  save  someone  from 
Experience,  as  does  "On  Anothers  Sorrow." 

"On  Anothers  Sorrow" 

Critics  generally  recognize  the  impetus  for  the 
"guestions"   (we  will  consider  their  lack  of  punctuation 
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later)  that  make  up  "On  Anothers  Sorrow"  as  the  speaker's 

reaction  to  Experience:     hoping  to  ease  his  own  pain,  he 

tries  to  postulate  a  basic  human  capacity  for  compassion  and 

to  reassure  himself  of  God's  sympathy.     Ironically,  the  way 

Hirsch  and  Gillham  try  to  confirm  the  speaker's  success  and 

the  song's  Innocence  actually  point  out  the  reasons  for  the 

speaker's  failure. 

Calling  it  first  the  "most  vulnerable  poem"  in  the 

collection,  Hirsch  then  claims  it  is,   "in  fact, 

invulnerable"   (205)  because 

without  a  knowledge  that  men  can  be  cruel,  callous,  and 
perverse,  there  would  be  not  point  in  affirming  that 
the  "true  man"  is  not  these  things.    .    .    .  The  "true 
man,"  like  the  true  guardian,   is  Christ  in  us,  and  this 
poem,   like  all  the  other  Songs  of  Innocence,   is  built 
on  the  sacramental  sense  of  life.  (206) 

Similarly,  Gillham,  who  considers  the  speaker  an 

"experienced  thinker"  characterized  by  "hard-headed 

realism,"  remarks  that  in  the  poem  "the  Incarnation  is  seen 

as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  the  logic  of  the  poem  rests 

partly  on  that  fact."     As  a  result,   "in  the  last  two 

stanzas,  God  is  described  as  giver  and  as  a  participator  in 

our  griefs.     The  speaker  has  established  these  divine 

attributes  by  a  process  of  deduction  based  on  firm  knowledge 

and  observation,"  that  is,  according  to  Gillham,  based  on 

the  traits  that  God  "instilled"  in  man  and  that,  therefore, 

He  must  have  also  (William  Blake  71,   73-75).     With  a  word, 

however,  Bowra  disrupts  both  of  these  readings  even  though 


he  tries  to  support  them  with  his  analysis  of  the  last  two 
stanzas : 

Blake  means  that  every  sigh  and  every  tear  evoke  a 
response  from  our  divine  nature  and  through  this  are 
cured  and  turned  to  joy.     Compassion  is  part  of  man's 
imaginative  being,  and  through  it  he  is  able  to 
transform  existence.     For  Blake,  God  is  the  divine 
essence  which  exists  potentially  in  every  man  and 
woman.     (145,  my  emphasis) 

Mistakenly,  both  Hirsch  and  Gillham  take  as  a  given  the 

speaker's  faith  and  the  already  fulfilled  potential  of  God's 

presence  in  him  and  all  humanity.     With  this  foundation, 

they  can  then  presume  from  the  outset  the  speaker's  ability 

to  find  the  sympathy  he  seeks.     In  a  sense,  the  questions 

become  pointless  except  to  provide  catechistically  answers 

the  speaker  already  knows,  while  the  second  half  of  the  poem 

seems  like  a  tautological  repetition  of  the  first  half. 

The  song  itself,  however,  resists  such  a  reading.  It 

contravenes  Hirsch  and  Gillham 's  fundamental  premises  by 

showing  the  possibility  of  human  compassion  as  dubious  and 

the  speaker's  faith  as  more  desperate  and  faulty  at  its 

heart  than  sincere  and  firm.     Regarding  the  third  stanza: 

Can  a  mother  sit  and  hear, 

An  infant  groan  an  infant  fear — 

No  no  never  can  it  be. 

Never  never  can  it  be.  (9-12) 

Larrissy  remarks  that  "the  insistent  rejection  of  the  idea 

that  such  a  mother  could  exist  puts  the  speaker's  view  in 

question — and  with  reason"   (62).     Pagliaro  expands  this 

point:     "As  he  speaks  the  song,  he  overstates  his  case  to 

the  point  that  he  implies  his  own  doubts  that  pain  is  always 
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modified  by  pity"   (Selfhood  25) .     Similarly,  Gardner  states 

on  these  lines  and  their  chorus-like  repetition  later:  "The 

mind,  uneasy  in  its  conviction,  acquires  a  rising  misgiving 

that  reality  may  be  doubted  in  the  near  desperate 

reiteration"   (Retraced  77) .     Wicksteed,  who  would  probably 

agree  with  Hirsch  in  general,  notes  that  this  answer  "wells 

up  from  within;  it  has  little,  perhaps  no  justification  in 

the  harsh  outer  world"   (94) .     Indeed,  Hirsch  also  notes  that 

the  lines  of  denial  are  "clearly  ironical  and  self-accusing" 

for  even  the  rest  of  Songs  cannot  provide  any  justification 

for  the  answer.     Regarding  the  poem's  opening  two  lines, 

Hirsch  says,   "the  very  facts  instanced  within  the  poems  of 

Innocence  show  that  'it'  certainly  can  be"   (18).''  Thus, 

failing  to  find  (or  rationalize  into  existence)   sympathy  in 

humanity,  the  speaker  then  turns  to  God,  but  fruitlessly. 

Pagliaro  writes  on  the  poem's  second  half: 

After  an  abrupt  transition,  which  seems  to  intensify 
his  doubts,   [the  speaker]  transfers  the  entire  problem 
of  pain  ("woe,"  "sorrow,"  "grief,"  "fear")  to  the 
Incarnation,  manipulating  Christ's  coming  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ascribe  it  entirely  to  God's  pity  for  the  sorrows 
of  Innocence.     The  impulse  is  pathetically  dependent. 
It  contrives  at  evasion  of  the  unpleasant  thing  it 
recognizes.      (Selfhood  25) 

Citing  Bloom's  claim  that  the  pattern  of  the  poem  gets 

Christian  redemption  "exactly  (and  deliberately)  backwards" 

(Bloom  47) ,  Pagliaro  adds  that  this  means  "it  represents  an 

avoidance  of  the  very  suffering  that  traditionally  marks  the 

way  to  Christ"   (Selfhood  27) .     In  a  sense,  the  speciousness 

and  self-serving  aims  of  the  speaker's  argument  actually 
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moves  him  away  from  Christ.     In  addition,  although  Gardner 
uses  to  some  extent  the  same  religious  bias  as  Hirsch  and 
Gillham  to  save  the  poem's  Innocence — "it  is  as  if  the 
release  into  faith  is  available  when  the  spirit  falters, 
doubting  itself  in  its  emphasis"   (Retraced  77) — he  also 
supports  Pagliaro  unwittingly.     By  calling  the  transition  "a 
gradual  abandonment  of  rhetoric  for  a  tranquil izing  progress 
through  a  series  of  factual  reassurances,  all  relating  to 
Innocence"   (Retraced  77) ,  Gardner  reveals  through  the  word 
"tranquilizing"  and  his  (Gardner's)  own  bias  the  deadening, 
deluding  effect  this  sudden  appeal  to  religious  rhetoric 
has.     The  speaker  has  not  found  God,  only  words. 

Also,  just  as  the  speaker's  "O!"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  stanza  recalls  the  "0!"  that  emphasizes  the 
speaker's  repetition  of  "no  it  can  never  be"  in  line  23,  as 
if  the  repetition  itself  was  not  emphasis  enough,  the  later 
"01"  also  draws  forward  the  speaker's  doubt  from  these 
earlier  lines,  showing  that  he  still  seems  uncertain  of 
God's  compassion.     And  although  the  last  three  stanzas  are 
comprised  of  statements,  which  might  seem  at  first  to  lend  a 
measure  of  conviction  to  the  speaker's  voice,  the  placement 
of  commas  after  "think  not"  in  lines  29  and  31  disturbs  this 
interpretation.     By  breaking  up  the  lines,  the  commas 
prevent  us  from  reading  them  as  strictly  implying  that  a 
person  cannot  "sigh  a  sigh"  or  "weep  a  tear"  without  God 
being  near.     The  anomalous  punctuation  also  makes  the  lines 
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into  an  interior  monologue.     Having  ruminated  for  twenty- 
eight  lines,  perhaps  the  speaker  has  reached  his  conclusion, 
one  which  would  fit  with  the  denial  running  through  the 
poem:     he  can  "sigh  a  sigh"  and  "weep  a  tear"  and  his  maker 
will  not  be  near,  so  he  chooses  not  to  think  about  it  and 
within  four  lines  stops  thinking  altogether.     The  speaker 
reinforces  this  conclusion  by  putting  the  last  line  in  the 
present  tense:     "He  doth  sit  by  us  and  moan,"  thereby 
suggesting  that  his  and  humanity's  grief  has  not  yet  "fled  & 
gone."    God  has  given  neither  "his  joy"  nor  his  help.  Thus, 
to  return  to  the  equation  Gillham  espouses,   if  humanity 
exhibited  no  sympathy,  we  should  not  expect  God  to  do  so, 
and  in  the  end  the  speaker  suggests  that  He  does  not,  his 
faith  in  both  collapsing.     As  Guth  writes  on  the  reversal 
from  "rapturous  awareness  of  joy  to  an  image  of  shared  grief 
which  subliminally  denies  the  transcendence  it  celebrates": 

The  failure  of  the  last  line  to  reaffirm  as  expected 
the  power  of  divine  joy  becomes  a  metaphor  for  the 
failure  of  vision  within  the  poem,  and  the  very  choice 
of  the  word  "moan"  in  relation  to  Jesus  suggests  a 
helpless  lamentation  more  characteristic  of  the  world 
of  Experience.  (7) 

Finally,  Blake  cements  the  speaker's  failure  to  find 
solace  through  the  reader's  role  in  the  poem.  Considering 
the  possibility  that  the  speaker  is  Blake  himself,  Gardner 
writes : 

The  "I"  of  the  first  line  is  not  characterized  as 
piper,  or  child  or  infant,  but  is  the  voice  of  the  man 
of  Westminster  looking  about  him.   .   .   .  However  plainly 
spelt  out  and  however    unequivocal  in  its  exclamations, 
the  poem  nevertheless  for  the  first  time  in  Innocence 
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faces  the  reader  with  the  intimacy  of  a  private 
reaction,  the  awareness  of  a  self-report.  (76-77) 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  instead  of  Blake,  we  might 

best  consider  the  "I"  as  the  reader.     Because  the 

"questions"  do  not  end  with  question  marks,  they  actually 

become  statements  averring  either  convictions  of  truth  or 

feelings  of  doubt  depending  on  a  particular  reader's  belief. 

Blake,  however,  does  not  leave  how  the  poem  should  be  read 

up  to  his  reader's  ideals.     By  punctuating  the  poem  with  the 

"overstated"  lines  of  denial,  Blake  mocks  anyone  who 

consistently  answers  the  "questions"  negatively,  especially 

if  he  or  she  does  so  having  already  read  the  rest  of  Songs. 

As  a  result,  the  poem  might  either  force  or  confirm  a 

reader's  loss  of  faith,  or  at  least  make  the  underpinnings 

of  a  reader's  faith  suspect. 


Notes 


^  For  similar  interpretations  of  "A  Dream"  as  an 
allegorical  theodicy,  see  Gillham,  William  Blake  100-101; 
Gleckner,  Piper  113;  Hirsch  203-205;  Wicksteed  93;  and 
Keynes'  commentary. 

^  See  also  Gardner,  Blake  80,  and  Adams  232-34. 

^  Of  course,  we  can  also  use  normal  parapraxis  as  a 
metaphor  for  what  occurs  in  the  poem  as  a  retelling  of  the 
dream  after  the  fact.     Just  as  in  "Night"  the  speaker's 
denial  was  disrupted  by  the  Experience  he  wished  to  repress, 
the  dreamer  cannot  relate  his  dream  without  the  language 
becoming  problematic  and  showing  the  dream  as  a  mask.     It  is 
also  tempting  to  apply  Freud's  dream  terms  to  the 
poem's/dream's  disruption:     the  text's  immediate  purport 
(the  depiction  of  Innocence)  acts  as  the  manifest  content  of 
the  poem/dream  while  the  speaker's  Experience  acts  as  the 
latent  content.     It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  perform 
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a  full,  technical,  Freudian  analysis  of  Songs .     Instead,  I 
am  using  Freud's  terms  in  a  general,   illustrative  manner. 

*  Crehan  offers  an  interesting  reading  of  the  poem's 
"poignant,  bitter"  irony  that  parallels  our  interpretation 
of  it.     He  notes  that  we  can  see  several  aspects  of  the  real 
world  in  the  speaker's  vision. 

The  parish  watch,  or  constable — a  nightly  reminder 
(with  his  musket  as  well  as  lantern)  of  urban  crime — 
has  become  in  the  dream  a  compassionate  glow-worm;  and 
the  parish  beadle  (so  often,  under  the  Poor  Laws, 
responsible  for  separating  families)  becomes,  in  this 
child-like  vision,  a  "beetle,"  guiding  the  lost  mother 
back  to  her  family.     We  are  reminded  of  the  realities 
of  life  in  Blake's  London:     of  poverty  and 
homelessness,  of  social  indifference,  and  the  fact  that 
our  compassionate  dreams  change  nothing.     On  the  other 
hand,  this  make-believe  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
childish  escape  into  "pastoral  innocence  and  idleness." 
By  awakening  us  to  our  real  responsibilities,  Blake's 
poem  is  a  quietly  biting  comment  on  how  things  really 
stand.  (102) 

For  a  similar  reading,  see  Gardner,  Retraced  73-74. 

^  The  genderizing  shift  in  pronouns  for  the  Emmet  from 
"it"  to  "her"  might  also  reveal  the  speaker's  attempt  to 
obscure  his  Experienced  state  in  the  dream.     If  we  consider 
the  speaker  male  (a  reading  I  do  not  necessarily  favor 
despite  my  use  of  the  gender-specific  male  pronoun  when 
referring  to  him) ,  the  sudden  gender  opposition  immediately 
throws  awry  our  previously  direct  identification  of  the 
speaker  with  the  ant/lost  child.     In  addition,  if  we 
consider  the  speaker  female,  as  Gardner  suspects  because  she 
"is  a  participant  in  the  caring  for  childhood  required  by 
Innocence"  (Retraced  73),  the  gender  correspondence 
reinforces  the  speaker  as  the  desperate  mother,  not  the  lost 
child. 

*  Looking  at  the  speaker  through  the  glow-worm,  we 
might  read  his  inaction  as  an  indication  of  his  masculinity. 
Certainly,  the  speaker  would  then  remind  us  of  the  earthly 
father  in  "The  Little  Boy  lost,"  an  allusion  that  both 
magnifies  the  depth  of  the  speaker's  state  of  Experience 
and,  by  making  "A  Dream"  a  retelling  of  "The  Little  Boy 
lost,"  reinforces  our  reading  of  both  poems  as  songs  of 
Innocence  lost.     Supporting  this  allusion  in  two  ways,  the 
Emmet's  statement,  "Now  they  look  abroad  to  see,"  most 
likely  indicates  that  the  children  are  still  searching  for 
him,  possibly  because  the  do  not  hear  him  sigh.  This 
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situation  could  indicate  either  the  guilt  over  abandoning 
his  child,  if  we  see  the  speaker  as  the  father,  or  the  way 
he  lost  his  Innocence  in  the  first  place,  if  we  see  the 
speaker  again  as  the  little  boy. 

Nonetheless,  considering  the  speaker  as  female  has  even 
more  severe  implications  for  her.     Her  inaction  would  defy 
the  maternal  protectiveness  Blake  stereotypes  women  as 
having  in  Songs — Mary  Lynn  Johnson  remarks  that  "nowhere  in 
Songs  does  a  girl  or  a  woman  appear  in  a  context  that  isn't 
somehow  related  to  her  sexuality  or  her  responsibilities  as 
a  guardian  of  children"  (62) — perhaps  suggesting  that  her 
Experience  has  extinguished  her  "light."     Indeed,  the 
speaker's  lack  of  power  in  this  situation  suggests  that 
because  she  is  outside  the  realm  of  Innocence,  she  has  lost 
the  "positive  power"  that  Fox  claims  females  possess  there, 
but  has  not  acquired  the  constructive  and  ultimate  power 
that  "resides  in  males  outside  the  borders  of  pure 
innocence — in  piper,  angel,  father-god"  (509-10). 
Significantly,  we  can  now  see  her  as  both  helpless  and 
pernicious  like  most  male  adults  in  Songs,   "just  as  female 
adults  are  in  the  fallen  states"  (Fox  509) . 

'  Expectedly,  Hirsch  soon  tries  to  turn  this  irony  to 
his  advantage. 

Blake's  poems  of  Innocence  must  therefore  be  ironical, 
or  what  is  essentially  the  same — deliberately 
inadequate.     For  no  human  being,  as  Blake  well  knew, 
can  remain  in  Innocence  within  this  human  world.  Even 
the  attempt  to  remain  in  Innocence  by  refusing  to  pass 
moral  judgement  implies  just  the  opposite  of  Innocence, 
a  guilt  abandonment  of  human  responsibilities.     To  be 
human  requires  a  moral  engagement  with  the  world.  Yet 
this  very  insight  is  clearly  implied  within  the  poems 
of  Innocence.     Take,  for  example,  "The  Chimney 
Sweeper."    The  poem  certainly  contains  an  implicit 
moral  judgment,  if  not  against  the  sweep's  father,  then 
certainly  against  a  society  in  which  such  things  "can 
be."    That  is  precisely  why  the  poem  alludes  to  such 
things;  it  does  not  try  to  deny  them;  it  tries  to  imply 
through  its  tone  that  ideas  like  pity  and  forgiveness 
are  higher  and  more  important  than  ideas  of  moral 
judgment.  (18-19) 

Of  course,  Hirsch  does  not  see  the  subversion  of  pity, 
forgiveness  and  other  such  "higher  and  more  important"  ideas 
throughout  Songs.     To  answer  the  "questions"  posed  in  "On 
Anothers  Sorrow,"  we  might,  for  example,  compare  lines  1-6 
to  our  discussion  of  "A  Dream";  lines  1-6  and  17-20  to  "The 
Blossom.";  lines  7-10  to  "The  Little  Boy  lost"  and  "The 
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Little  Boy  Found";  and  lines  13-22  and  29-32  to  "The 
Shepherd. " 


CHAPTER  5 
EN-JOYING  INNOCENCE 


Like  "Night"  giving  us  entrance  to  "A  Dream"  and  "On 
Anothers  Sorrow,"  "Infant  Joy"  opens  the  door  to  three  of 
the  remaining  poems:     "A  CRADLE  SONG,"  "HOLY  THURSDAY,"  and 
"The  Divine  Image.."    Already  we  have  seen  Innocence  not  as 
a  natural  trait  or  as  an  ideal  realized  in  Songs .  but  more 
like  a  robe  woven  and  donned  by  those  of  Experience  who 
would  re-vision  themselves  as  Innocent,  a  robe  stripped  off 
by  Blake's  ambiguities  and  anomalies.     Now,  in  "Infant  Joy," 
we  can  see  that  the  characters  whose  Innocence  critics  often 
consider  most  unassailable  also  wear  this  garment,  swaddled 
in  it  by  characters  suffering  from  their  Experienced  state. 
Rather  than  a  "whole-hearted  evocation  of  [the]  state"  of 
Innocence,^  then,  "Infant  Joy"  shows  the  construction  of 
that  state. ^ 

While  Adams  and  Guth  locate  the  poem's  irony  in  the 
mother's  voice, ^  they  consider  only  how  it  presents  her 
state  of  Experience  and  inability  to  share  in  the  infant's 
joy  because  both  read  the  poem  as  a  dialogue.*    As  a 
result,  the  child's  Innocence  seems  secure,  despite  damage 
to  the  poem's.     We  can,  however,  also  take  the  poem  as  a 
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monologue,  an  approach  more  deleterious  to  the  "infant  joy." 

Larrissy  writes: 

isn't  "Infant  Joy"  a  striking  instance  of  an  adult 
putting  words  into  the  mouth  of  child?    The  first  two 
lines  can  be  attributed  to  a  child,  though  since  it  is 
only  two  days  old  we  may  wonder,  but  the  rest  of  the 
poem  shows  that  they  have  been  imputed  to  it  by  another 
speaker — a  speaker  who  wishes  to  name  the  child  and  to 
lend  speech  to  its  inarticulacy :     in  each  case  fixing 
the  indefinite  with  words:     possibly  a  suspect 
activity.  (22) 

Similarly,  Simpson  remarks: 

We  can  separate  out  the  persona  which  speaks  the  poem 
from  the  organisational  intelligence  behind  the  whole 
artifact.     The  child  is  at  the  pre-linguistic  state,  he 
does  not  "speak,"  but  he  is  "spoken."     This  might  not 
seem  so  important,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
compulsion  toward  differentiation  is  exactly  what  the 
adult  projects,  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  being 
ironically  undermined  in  the  enunciation  of  his  or  her 
own  monologue.     (Irony  52-53) 

And  as  Raj an  states: 

The  attribution  of  language  to  such  a  child  suggests 
that  what  we  are  witnessing  is  a  process  of  cultural 
inscription.     For  the  child's  relative  lack  of 
character  makes  it  clear  that  the  writing  of  its 
identity  constitutes  it  as  a  function  in  a  social 
script  rather  than  as  a  person.     Its  function  is  to 
perform  the  role  of  innocence  regardless  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  its  life.     (Supplement  226) 

Appropriating  its  voice,  the  speaker  asserts  the  child's 

"joy,"  its  Innocence,  for  the  same  reason  other  characters 

try  to  don  the  robe  of  Innocence:     to  reclaim  Innocence 

(appropriate  it)  for  herself,  although  the  use  of  another  as 

a  medium  stultifies  the  attempt  (Innocence  cannot  be  had 

vicariously,  as  we  have  already  seen,   for  example,   in  "The 

Ecchoing  Green").     In  addition,  she  pretends  to 

disappropriate  the  child's  voice  through  the  conspicuous 
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dashes  in  order  to  make  the  child's  Innocence  seem  untainted 

by  her  and  so  further  assign  the  possibility  of  Innocence  to 

her  world  of  Experience. 

As  the  speaker  translates  the  child's  actions,  however, 

she  infuses  them  with  her  Experience  and  shows 

simultaneously  that  she  is  not  reading  Innocence  out  of  the 

infant,  but  reading  Innocence  into  it.     As  Bloom  notes: 

"the  childish  patter  of  'Infant  Joy'   is  meaningful  only  when 

we  realize  how  much  of  the  poem's  voice  imposes  its 

sentimentality  upon  the  helplessly  mute  infant"   (45)  . 

Fittingly,  the  child  then  becomes  an  embodiment  of  tainted 

Innocence  bestowed  upon  it  rather  than  of  the  "sweet  joy" 

the  speaker  repeatedly  hopes  befalls  it.     Simpson  remarks  on 

this  process:  *  > 

The  speaker  turns  (that  is,  paraphrases  the  infant  into 
turning)  the  description  of  a  state — "I  happy  am" — into 
a  proper  noun — "Joy  is  my  name" — society's  gesture  of 
appropriation  and  admission,  and,  of  course,  of 
signification.     What  is  presented  superficially  as  a 
benediction  seems  to  have  a  sinister  undertone  in  the 
containing  of  "fall"  within  "befall,"  a  fall  which  the 
infant  is  committed  to  in  being  unable  to  prevent 
himself  being  spoken  by  the  adult,  thus  gratifying  the 
adult  curiosity.     The  infant's  "smile,"  which  is  turned 
into  determinate  meaning  by  the  adult's  singing,  takes 
on  a  most  melancholy  implication  in  the  context  of  this 
sort  of  reading,  as  a  smile  of  resignation  before  an 
inevitable  fate.     (Irony  53) 

Ironically,  by  christening  the  infant  with  Innocence  and 

disguising  it  at  "two  days  old"  as  "completely  innocent, 

free,  and  joyful  for  probably  the  last  time  in  its  life," 

the  speaker  reveals  it  as  already  a  member  of  the  limiting 
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world  of  Experience  characterized  by  "repressive  human 
institutions  such  as  the  church"   (Minot  78).^ 

Thus,  as  the  problematic  language  highlights  the 
mechanics,  motives  and  effects  of  using  the  infant  as  a 
symbol  of  "pure  joy  of  presumably  unlimited  potential" 
(Nurmi  58) ,  Blake  shows  the  infant  as  a  tabula  rasa  for  the 
world  of  Experience.*    In  "A  CRADLE  SONG,"  the  mother  uses 
her  child  similarly.     In  "HOLY  THURSDAY,"  Blake's 
ambiguities  and  anomalies  show  not  the  only  the  procession's 
Innocence  as  a  mask,  but  also  the  children's.     And  in  "The 
Divine  Image.,"  the  speaker  uses  the  human  body  as  canvas 
for  the  Innocence  he  hopes  to  paint  on  it.' 

"A  CRADLE  SONG" 

As  in  "Infant  Joy,"  the  narrating  mother's  "concern  for 
her  child  hints  at  something  dark,  even  sinister.     A  careful 
reading  of  the  .   .   .  verbal  elements  in  the  song  confirms 
that  indeed  she  is  damaging  to  her  child's  instinctual  life 
as  well  as  her  own"  (Greco,  "Mother"  2) Pagliaro  agrees: 
"The  mother  of  'A  Cradle  Song'  is  herself  caught  in  a  net  of 
false  hope  which  she  unconsciously  weaves  around  her  child" 
(44) .     More  important  for  us  now,  though,   is  not  how  "the 
mother's  Christian  justification  for  her  suffering  is  shown 
to  be  a  deadly  repression  of  desire,  which  she  transfers  to 
the  child"  (Greco,  "Mother"  6) ,  but  how  and  why  she,  like 
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the  speaker  in  "Infant  Song,"  constructs  the  child's 
Innocence. 

After  reading  the  first  six  stanzas  possibly  as 
statements  that  depict  the  child's  dreaming  bliss,  in  lines 
23-24  we  discover  that  the  child  has  actually  been  crying 
ceaselessly:     "Sweet  babe  once  like  thee,  /  Thy  maker  lay 
and  wept  for  me."     Although  some  critics  simply  apply  this 
revelation  retroactively,  but  without  question  to  their 
reading  of  the  first  six  stanzas,'  we  should  not.  The 
deliberate  indirection  of  the  mother's  admission,  made  in  a 
simile,  suggests  that  she  hopes  to  cover  up  rather  than 
assuage  the  child's  tears,  and  her  simultaneous  allusion  to 
Christ  implies  that  she  has  decided  she  cannot  assuage  the 
tears,  only  attempt  to  excuse  them.     Thus,  the  tears,  as 
they  burst  through  the  lullaby,  disrupt  the  song  irrevocably 
by  revealing  "the  indivisible  oneness  of  protector  and 
protected"   (Crehan  94)   and  the  vision  of  Innocence  the 
mother  hopes  to  depict  as  founded  on  deception.  Perhaps 
because  she  realizes  that  the  child  has  seen  the  Experience 
inherent  in  her — watching  his  mother  weep,  the  babe  joins  in 
her  sorrow  and  weeps  for  her  as  Christ"  "once"  did,  but  no 
longer  does — and  so  has  passed  beyond  the  Innocence  she 
would  have  it  embody,  the  speaker  deliberately  attempts  to 
make  the  child  seem  Innocent  to  us.     As  Gillham  notes:  "She 
does  not  penetrate  further  than  .   .   .  outward  manifestations 
[of  Innocence],  and  they  do  not  appear  to  emanate  from  the 
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child,  but  rather  descend  upon  him"   (William  Blake  65) . 
Reading  the  state  into  the  child's  actions  like  the  speaker 
in  "Infant  Joy"  and  identifying  the  child  with  Christ,  she 
tries  to  preserve  at  least  a  semblance  of  a  hope  for  the 
recovery  of  Innocence  in  her  Christ-less  world  of 
Experience. Blake's  ambiguities  and  anomalies  expose  her 
deception,  however.     Immediately,  we  may  now  reread  the 
first  six  stanzas  more  properly  by  taking  the  verbs  as 
imperatives  and  the  stanzas  as  more  a  maternal  plea  than  a 
"prayer"   (Hirsch  190)  or  "benediction"   (Gillham,  William 
Blake  67)   for  "infant  joy"  to  befall  the  joyless  child  or  at 
least  appear  to.     In  the  first  stanza,   she  aligns  the 
child's  "sweet  dreams"  with  a  "shade,"  thereby  subverting 
her  task  from  the  outset.     On  the  one  hand,  we  might  see  the 
dream  as  "a  shady  asylum  from  the  blackness  of  the  night" 
(Gleckner,  Piper  116) ;  fittingly,  in  this  case,  its  position 
over  the  infant's  head  would  separate  the  child  from  the 
mother  and  her  state  of  Experience,  although  the  shade  might 
also  be  the  mother  weeping  over  the  child.     On  the  other 
hand,  though,  the  line  recalls  the  opening  to  "A  Dream": 
"Once  a  dream  did  weave  a  shade"   (1).     This  parallel 
suggests  that  the  mother  hopes  the  child  will  start  having 
"Sweet  dreams  of  pleasant  streams,  /  By  happy  silent  moony 
beams"   (3-4)  and  stop  having  nightmares  of  the  world  of 
Experience  like  the  speaker  in  "A  Dream."    Also,  as  the  word 
"my"  in  the  second  line  suggests  that  the  child  utters  this 
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stanza,   it  also  shows  the  mother  trying  to  mimic  the  child's 
voice  to  reinforce  its  Innocence  as  the  speaker  in  "Infant 
Joy"  does.     In  addition,  her  repetition  of  "sweet"  and 
synonyms  of  it  here  and  throughout  the  poem  imply, 
ironically,  that  the  child  is  anything  but  sweet.  As 
Gleckner  remarks:     "Blake  saturates  the  first  three  stanzas 
as  a  unit  with  the  simple  beauty  of  adjectives  like  'sweet,' 
'lovely,'    'pleasant,'    'happy,'    'silent,'    'soft,'  and  'mild,' 
all  of  which  contribute  to  the  beguiling  of  the  terrible 
night  of  experience,"   (Piper  118)  and,  I  would  add,   of  us. 
Finally,  the  word  "moony"  disrupts  her  use  of  pastoral 
imagery  to  present  her  child's  Innocence  by  indicating  that 
the  "beams"  only  resemble  those  from  the  moon,   from  Nature, 
but  are  not  actually  from  it;  the  beams  may  be  from  a  candle 
or  gaslight  or  some  other  domestic  source. 

In  the  fourth  stanza,  the  problematic  language  suggests 
that  the  child's  actions  resist  her  interpretation  of  them 
as  Innocent.     The  comma  between  "sweet  moans"  and  "dovelike 
sighs"  suggests  not  two  actions,  but  the  mother  rewriting 
the  first  as  the  second  in  order  to  defuse  the  ugly 
connotations  of  "moans."     Similarly,  the  comma  between 
"sweet  moans"  and  "sweeter  smiles"  shows  the  mother  trying 
to  excuse  the  child's  "moans,"  as  if  she  has  realized  she 
cannot  assuage  or  obscure  the  moans  and  now  hopes  to  claim 
that,  in  spite  of  them,  the  child  remains  joyous.  She 
overstates  her  case  in  the  next  line,  however.     As  she  tries 
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to  reinforce  her  previous  claim  by  saying  that  the  "sweeter 
smiles"  beguile  the  moans,  she  also  calls  the  moans 
"dovelike,"  reversing  her  original  reading  of  the  moans  and 
defeating  the  purpose  for  their  beguilement ;  if  the  moans 
were  Innocent,  they  wouldn't  need  to  be  beguiled.  The 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  desperate  application  of  "dovelike" 
thereby  implies  the  mother's  arbitrary  and  desperate 
application  of  Innocence  to  the  child's  actions. 

In  the  fifth  stanza,  the  mother  begins  to  weep  perhaps 
because  despite  her  five-fold  plea  that  the  child  sleep,  she 
realizes  it  cannot.     As  a  result,   she  changes  tactics. 
Instead  of  trying  to  mask  the  child's  tears  linguistically, 
she  begins  using  a  strategy  she  only  touched  on  earlier.  By 
comparing  the  baby  to  Christ  through  the  disruptive  tears, 
the  mother  hopes  to  change  the  definition  of  the  tears  from 
Experience  to  Innocence:     "Infant  smiles  are  his  own  smiles" 
(31) .     The  way  she  reaches  this  conclusion,  however, 
subverts  it.     She  traces  the  "holy  image"  in  the  child's 
face,  as  if  placing  it  there  with  her  finger.     In  addition, 
she,  too,  puts  on  the  "heavenly  face"  in  line  28,  as  if  it 
could  mask  her  state  of  Experience,   showing  its  placement  as 
arbitrary  as  that  of  the  modifier  "dovelike."  Most 
obviously,  the  tears  of  line  25  become,   inexplicably,  smiles 
in  lines  28-29,  as  if  they  were  always  one  and  the  same. 
Also,  the  speaker  uses  Christ  to  dilute  the  child's  tears. 
After  noting  that  Christ  wept  for  her,  she  expands  the  scope 
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of  his  sorrow  from  "me"  to  "thee"  to  "all,"  reinforcing  this 
scope  in  line  29.     Suddenly,  the  child's  actual  tears  drop 
out  of  consideration  in  favor  of  Christ's  metaphorical 
sacrifice  for  humanity.     They  are  only  one  person's  tears 
amongst  all  those  of  "Heaven  &  earth"   (note  the  generic 
"infant  smiles"  rather  than  the  more  specific  infant's 
smiles)  and,  therefore,  somewhat  insignificant.     Thus,  the 
mother  wraps  the  child  up  in  Christ  as  she  tried  to  wrap  it 
in  beatific  slumber  earlier,  but,  nonetheless,  the 
problematic  language  reveals  the  illusoriness  of  the  child's 
Innocence. 

"HOLY  THURSDAY" 

Often  placing  the  balance  of  their  argument  on  the  last 

two  lines,  most  critics  interpret  "HOLY  THURSDAY""  as  both 

satirizing  the  annual  procession  of  charity  school  children 

to  St.  Paul's  and  presenting  ultimately  the  confirmation, 

redemption,  or  possibility  for  the  reclamation  of  the 

speaker  and/or  the  children's  Innocence,  depending  on  the 

point  of  view  considered."    Dike  writes: 

Instead  of  alternating  the  two  kinds  of  reality,  moving 
from  darkness  to  light  then  back,  this  poem  looks  for 
light  in  darkness:     attempts  a  way  of  seeing  intense, 
[sic]  penetrating  enough  to  discover  in  a  compulsory 
routine  of  experience  the  shape  of  its  obscured 
intention  and  lost  beauty.   .   .   .    [T]he  children  are  not 
only  wretched  but  also  humanly  excellent:  however 
degraded,  still  angelic  presences  who  cannot  be 
rebuffed  with  impunity.  (373-74) 
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Only  Heather  Glen  touches  on  the  self -subverting  way 
Innocence  is  maintained  and  redeemed  in  the  poem  (as  well 
as,  perhaps,  by  the  critics) ,  even  though  she  does  not 
follow  up  on  her  remark.     Considering  the  speaker's  lack  of 
Innocence,  she  notes  that  "he  labels  the  children  as 
'innocent,'  where  innocence  itself  would  be  unself conscious" 
(48,  my  emphasis)."    An  Innocent  is  one  called  Innocent, 
not  necessarily  one  who  is  Innocent.     Such  is  the  more 
invidious  message  of  the  final  line:     "Then  cherish  pity, 
lest  you  drive  an  angel  from  your  door."    While  Glen 
considers  it  an  implicit  warning  that  makes  "the  reader 
guestion  what  he  sees  as  'pity'"   (50),  and,  therefore, 
guest ion  his  own  Innocence,  the  line  more  subtly  indicates 
that  we  cannot  know  who  is  Innocent  (an  "angel")  and  who  is 
not.     Innocence  thus  becomes  a  function  of  one's  appearance 
and  another's  judgement  and  the  possible  product  of  selfish 
desires  and  prejudices  in  both  parties. 

Just  as  this  idea  strengthens  the  irony  regarding  the 
mask  of  compassion  put  on  by  the  procession  leaders,  the 
idea  also  affects  our  view  of  the  supposed  Innocents  because 
we  can  perceive  them  only  through  the  speaker's  biased  eyes 
and  ears;  he  tries  to  scrub  them  clean  and  dress  them  up  as 
Innocents  also.     Their  identification  with  "flowers"  and 
"lambs"  comes  from  the  speaker's  mind.     Similarly,  their 
voices,  which  Gleckner  says  "preserve  their  innocence" 
("Point"  12)  by  allowing  them  to  "ascend  through  their  song 
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far  above  the  physical  confines  of  the  'high  dome  of 
Paul's'"  ("Irony"  81),  are  given  their  power  by  the  speaker. 
We  do  not  hear  the  voices  themselves.     Instead,  they  are 
"like  a  mighty  wind"  or  "like  harmonious  thunderings, " 
according  to  the  speaker's  interpretation,  which  might 
reflect  his  bias  for  the  song's  power,  not  the  children's. 
Also,  the  children  do  not  truly  own  their  voices.     They  are 
voices  "of  song,"  as  if  the  song  is  singing,  a  song  scripted 
and  led  by  the  Church.     In  addition,  the  speaker  scrambles 
to  separate  the  children  from  the  "aged  men,"  perhaps  due  to 
their  corruption,  by  suddenly  and  awkwardly  revising  his 
prepositions:     "among"  (10)  becomes  "beneath"   (11)   in  the 
ensuing  line,  thereby  giving  the  children  the  higher,  more 
Innocent  "seats  of  Heaven"  while  converting  "the  aged  men  to 
the  counterparts  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  who  entertained  angels 
at  their  door  and  were  shown  favor"  (Price  394) . 
Furthermore,  we  can  see  the  forced  nature  of  this 
arrangement  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  Wicksteed,  "there 
is  no  seated  gallery  at  St.  Paul's"  (103).     Fittingly,  the 
potency  of  the  voices  breaks  down  here  as  the  parallel 
between  lines  9-10  collapses,  leaving  "like  harmonious 
thunderings"  as  also  an  illogical  modifier  for  "seats  of 
heaven."    Overstating  his  case,  the  speaker  subverts  it.  We 
might  even  consider  the  "radiance  all  their  own,"  the 
characteristic  that  Adams  calls  "an  inward  condition  for 
which  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  not  responsible"   (259) , 
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as  resulting  from  the  speaker  wanting  to  see  that  radiance, 
a  detail  consistent  with  all  the  others;  the  speaker  here 
reads  Innocence  into  the  children  just  like  the  speakers  in 
"Infant  Joy"  and  "A  CRADLE  SONG."    Thus,  as  Dike  writes  on 
the  last  line  (before  backsliding  and  coining  to  the 
conclusion  cited  above) :     "gropingly,  with  the  effect  of  a 
disenchantment,  comes  the  recognition  that  [the  children] 
are  no  longer  being  seen  as  exultant  or  as  innocent.  The 
vision  cannot  be  indefinitely  sustained"   (373),  except  by 
those  readers  who  wish  to  continue  seeing  it  and  relay  it 
over  the  poem. 

"The  Divine  Image." 

Critics  would  generally  agree  with  Hirsch's  assessment 
that  "from  the  standpoint  of  theme  and  doctrine  ["The  Divine 
Image."]   is  the  central  poem"  of  Songs  (191)  because  "Blake 
is  here  celebrating  the  divine  qualities  that  can  be  found 
in  human  beings,  the  paramount  virtue  being  that  of  love, 
the  'human  form  divine'"  and  ultimately  depicting  "an  all- 
embracing  God-centered  vision  of  human  love"  (Watson  88).^' 
The  conspicuous  absence  of  "Peace,"  however,   from  the  place 
where  "God  is  dwelling  too"  upsets  this  vision.     On  the  one 
hand,  because  the  speaker  characterizes  "Peace"  as  "the 
human  dress,"  something  which  may  be  donned  or  doffed,  the 
speaker  might  have  removed  it  to  indicate  that  whether  we 
are  at  peace  or  at  war,  whether  we  are  heathens,  Turks, 
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Jews,  or  the  apparently  Eurocentric  "all,"  in  our  bare 
humanity  we  still  have  the  capacity  for  Innocence  through 
recognition  or  exhibition  of  "Mercy,  Love  &  Pity." 
Innocence,   in  this  case,   is  something  deeper  than  one's 
appearance."    On  the  other  hand,  the  linguistic  problems 
resulting  from  the  removal  show  that  the  speaker  cannot 
factor  "Peace"  so  easily  out  of  the  "human  form  divine," 
"the  God  of  Innocence"   (Bloom  41) . 

The  speaker  binds  the  four  elements  together  in  the 
unpunctuated  list  in  line  16  as  strongly  as  the  ampersand 
binds  the  remaining  three  in  line  19.     Without  "Peace"  in 
the  latter  line,  then,  the  constitution  of  Innocence  seems 
arbitrary.     Again,  a  narrator  overstates  his  case  for 
Innocence  and  betrays  himself,  not  God,  as  the  image's 
creator,  thereby  shattering  the  image.     What  would  happen, 
we  might  ask,  if  "Mercy"  was  absent  in  someone,  or  "Pity", 
or  "Love,"  but  he  or  she  had  "Peace"?    Would  God  still  be 
dwelling  there?    What  if  a  person  only  had  "Peace,"  like  the 
flock  in  "The  Shepherd."?    Is  this  enough  for  Innocence?  In 
addition,  by  assigning  "Mercy"  to  "a  human  heart"  (9)  and 
"Pity"  to  "a  human  face"   (10),  the  speaker  makes  them 
functions  of  "Peace,  the  human  dress"   (11)  because  these 
traits  manifest  themselves  in  part  through  one's  mien  or 
expression.     By  removing  "Peace,"  the  speaker,  therefore, 
frustrates  or  adulterates  the  enaction  of  these  other  traits 
and  stultifies  the  body.     Furthermore,  the  "human  form 


divine"  itself  seems  an  arbitrary  signifier  for  God's 

presence  because  it  first  manifests  only  "Love"  in  line  11, 

then  all  His  "virtues"  in  line  16.     Bloom  also  notes  the 

speaker's  faulty  construction  of  the  "human  form  divine": 

The  human  form  divine  is  the  God  of  Innocence,  but  thi 
God  is  not  presented  as  a  visual  form  or  the  image  of 
the  title,  but  rather  as  a  monster  of  abstractions, 
formed  out  of  the  supposedly  human  element  in  each  of 
Innocence's  four  prime  virtues.     What  is  the  face  of 
Mercy,  or  the  heart  of  Pity,  we  are  expected  to  wonder 
In  what  dress  does  the  human  form  of  Love  present 
itself,  and  what  is  the  form  of  Peace?    Until  its 
matching  contrary  comes  to  it  in  Songs  of  Experience, 
the  poem's  prime  characteristic  is  its  deliberate 
incompleteness.  (41) 

Finally,  as  the  speaker  tries  to  give  these  abstractions 

existence  through  the  human  act  or  body  (Adams  246),"  we 

can  see  him  best  inscribing  them  onto  the  body  rather  than 

drawing  them  out  of  it  through  his  shift  from  using  "a"  in 

lines  9-10  to  using  "the"  in  lines  11-12.     Here  he  tries  to 

make  the  specific  incidences  or  people  that  suggested  the 

relationships  in  the  former  lines  examples  of  the  character 

of  all  humanity,  as  in  the  latter  lines. 

Fittingly,  the  body  or  image  of  Innocence,  however, 

once  unrobed  and  apparently  edenic,  actually  undermines  the 

speaker's  message.     The  problematic  language  presents  the 

image  of  Innocence  as  protean,  contrary,  and  muddled — like  ; 

colloidal  suspension — rather  than  as  the  cohesive  divine 

ideal  the  speaker  intended,^*  suggesting  the  impossibility 

of  anyone  imposing  Innocence  on  something  human  or  perhaps 
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even  tangible  (again,  we  recall  the  piper  and  his  staining 
pen)  . 


Notes 


^  Stepto  357.     For  concurring  opinions,  see  Dike  3  55, 
Hirsch  201-02,   and  Wicksteed  122.     Ironically,   she  also 
considers  "Spring"  and  "Laughing  Song,,"  which  we  have 
already  examined,  similar  evocations. 

^  On  the  Innocence  of  children  in  general  in  Songs. 
Gleckner  writes: 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  child,  say,  as  object  is 
considerably  less  important  than  the  complex  of 
qualities  that  constitute  his  existence;  for  what  Blake 
is  presenting  after  all  is  not  a  series  of  vignettes 
about  childhood  but  a  symbolic  painting  of  a  state  of 
the  human  soul.   .   .    .  More  important,  we  know  that 
"they"  are  not  real,   finally,  but  only  the  symbolic 
frames  upon  which  to  hang  the  richly  textured  garments 
of  innocence  as  a  "state  of  the  human  soul."  ("Verbal" 
323) 

Gleckner  passes  over,  however,  the  element  of  conscious 
deception  implicit  in  the  use  of  the  children  as  models  for 
Innocence,  that  element  that  would  lead  us  to  consider  the 
children  as  actually  and  naturally  Innocence  and  which 
Blake's  ambiguities  and  anomalies  must  disrupt  for  us  to  be 
able  to  reach  Gleckner 's  conclusion. 

^  Of  course,  the  gender  of  the  speaker  and  its 
relationship  to  the  infant  remain  indeterminate.     Although  I 
follow  critical  tradition  in  my  discussion  and  refer  to  the 
speaker  as  the  infant's  mother,  it  is  worth  noting  the 
effects  on  the  poem  created  by  imagining  the  speaker  in  a 
different  form.     In  his  discussion  on  the  poem's  background: 
the  "self -protective  anticipation  of  infant  mortality," 
Gardner  also  suggests  that  the  poem  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
foundling  and  a  foster  nurse,  a  reading  "strengthened  in  the 
instinctive  response,    'Joy  is  my  name,'  which  arises  (in  the 
way  identities  did  for  foundlings)  out  of  circumstance  than 
a  parentage"  (Retraced  53-54) .     He  sees  the  circumstance 
here  as  caritas,  although  it  might  also  suggest  the 
beginning  of  a  miserable  life  like  those  of  the  chimney 
sweepers.     In  addition,  having  been  abandoned,  the  child  has 
already  entered  the  world  of  Experience.     If  we  consider  the 
speaker  male—maybe  a  father,  a  grandfather  or  a  priest 
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discovering  a  foundling — the  poem  would  retain  the  same 
adult  feelings  of  dismay  at  the  child's  eventual  loss  of 
Innocence  and  at  the  inability  to  regain  it  oneself,  but 
even  more  emphasized.     For  the  male,  as  we  have  seen  in  "The 
Little  Boy  lost"  and  "The  Little  Boy  Found,"  will  be  the 
impetus  for  the  infant's  loss.     Indeed,   it  might  be  for  this 
reason  that  no  one  has  considered  the  speaker  male. 

These  possibilities  however,  are  based  on  one 
assumption  to  which  all  critics  subscribe  and  that 
automatically  brings  a  ruinous  tension  into  the  song:  that 
the  speaker  is  an  adult.     We  might  also  consider  the  speaker 
a  child,  perhaps  one  playing  with  a  new  doll  or  meeting  a 
new-born  sibling.     Doing  so  could  found  a  claim  for  the 
poem's  Innocence  based  on  the  fantastic  empathy  the  song 
would  then  depict,  although  the  discernment  between  fantasy 
and  reality,  doll  and  life,  might  problematize  this  reading. 

*  Their  remarks  are  worth  repeating  here,  though,  to 
reinforce  the  mother's  Experienced  state  and  the  fundamental 
threat  it  presents  to  the  poem's  Innocence.     Adams  says: 

The  simple  joy  of  the  speaker's  immediate  reaction  to 
the  child  is  very  nearly  destroyed  by  adult 
perceptions,  which  threaten  to  ravage  the  speaker's 
feelings.   .   .   .  The  redundance  of  her  prayer,  that 
sweet  joy  befall  joy,  seems  to  infuse  her  song  with  an 
awareness  of  the  natural  waning  of  innocence.  (236) 

Adams  hopes  to  redeem  the  song's  Innocence,  however,  by 
commenting  that  "if  the  song  is  threatened  by  the  adult's 
perception  of  the  babe's  future,  that  perception  is 
nevertheless  not  debased.     This  adult,  unlike  the  nurse  in 
Songs  of  Experience,  has  not  been  embittered  by  time  and 
experience"   (236).     Guth,  who  would  agree  with  Adams'  first 
reading,  pointedly  rebukes  the  second: 

While  the  child  has  moved  beyond  a  sense  of  its  own 
helplessness,  the  mother  has  not.     Or,  rather,  she  has 
moved  beyond  its  jubilant  self-affirmation  to  a  fear 
that  reverts  to  and  stresses  the  vulnerability  of  the 
opening  lines,  thus  creating  a  frame  which  isolates  the 
image  of  joy  within  the  poem  as  a  passing  moment  with 
which  she  cannot  fully  identify  and  which  she  cannot 
sustain.     By  the  end  of  the  poem  the  two  voices  are  at 
odds.     As  the  mother's  voice  modulates  towards  a 
wistful  end,  the  child's  vibrant  tones  recede  to  the 
imaginative  background,  and  it  is  through  the  eye  of  a 
knowledge  tinged  with  fear  that  the  joyous  outburst  is 
remembered.  (6) 
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^  In  this  light,  the  speaker's  reminders  of  the 
infant's  imminent  fall,  which  Adams  and  Guth  examine, 
reinforce  its  current  Innocence,  thereby  showing  the 
speaker's  dialogue  and  the  "infant  joy"  as  even  more 
calculated.     In  a  sense,  the  speaker  displays  her  own  lack 
of  Innocence  in  order  to  distract  the  reader  from 
considering  the  child  ironically,  thereby  enabling  her  to 
preserve  the  hope  of  Innocence. 

*  Simpson,  in  a  Stepto-like  gesture,  tries  to  downplay 
his  own  ironic  reading  of  the  poem  even  as  he  reinforces  my 
points. 

I  must  stress  that  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  my 
reading  is  the  authoritative  one,  and  it  is  not  simply 
modesty  which  makes  me  say  so.     For  we  can  pass  on 
beyond  it,  to  a  higher  level  of  consciousness  and  self- 
consciousness.     The  benediction  again  comes  to  seem 
positive,  and  the  smile  again  holds  a  degree  of 
promise,  when  we  recall  or  realise  that  the  fall  is  a 
necessary  fall,  and  that  there  is  no  innocence  except 
as  it  is  discovered  and  constructed.     (Irony  54) 

Because  an  examination  of  Blake's  "higher  innocence" 
stretches  beyond  the  task  I  have  undertaken  here,  I  will 
only  comment  that  this  hindsight  view  of  the  poem's  irony 
only  reinforces  it  as  a  song  of  Innocence  lost. 

'  See  Manlove  for  a  similar  argument  concerning  "The 
Little  Black  Boy." 

*  Greco  credits  both  Wagenknecht  (72-75)  and  Leader 
(97-102)   for  impelling  her  study  ("Mother"  2). 

'  Ironically,  Bloom  (46)  and  Ferber  (99)  admit  the 
disruptive  presence  of  Experience  here  so  they  can  reinforce 
the  illusion  the  mother  hopes  to  sustain  in  the  last  two 
stanzas.     Crehan  questions  the  crying  momentarily,  then 
sides  with  the  poem's  vision: 

Admittedly,  the  religious  ideology  is  more  overt  here, 
and  would  be  uncomfortable  if  we  were  told  that  an 
"infant  small"  wept  for  the  sins  of  humanity.  One 
should  rather  read  into  it  [and  thereby  act  exactly 
like  the  mother — my  note]  that  Christ  weeps  because  he 
feels  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  (94) 

"  Significantly,  Christ  is  not  actually  mentioned  by 
name,  but  only  through  "maker,"  an  ambiguous  word  that  could 
also  refer  to  either  of  the  child's  biological  parents.  If 
we  consider  the  "maker"  as  the  father,  as  the  masculine 
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pronouns  later  would  reinforce,  we  can  see  that  perhaps  in 
the  child's  face  the  mother  looks  for  him,  who  seems  absent 
as  a  result.     Perhaps  he  wept  because,   like  the  father  in 
"The  Little  Boy  lost,"  he  did  not  want  to  accept  his  loss  of 
Innocence;  perhaps  he  is  now  absent  because  he  also 
abandoned  his  family,  thereby  undermining  his  child's 
Innocence.     If  we  consider  the  mother  herself  as  the 
"maker,"  the  tears  then  seem  self-pitying.     The  reason  for 
her  tears  we  cannot  know  specifically,  except  that  it  seems 
to  have  involved  the  child;  perhaps  it  was  unwanted. 

Taking  about  herself  in  the  third  person,  however, 
would  also  show  her  trying  now  to  distance  herself  from  the 
Experience  that  caused  her  tears  both  for  her  and  the 
child's  sake,  although  the  child's  tears  could  imply  her 
failure.     Indeed,  the  numerous  ensuing  references  to  the 
Incarnation  after  line  24  seem  not  only  to  make  the  word 
"maker"  less  ambiguous,  but  also  to  foreclose  deliberately 
the  possibility  of  reading  it  as  either  of  the  child's 
biological  parents  because  to  do  so  disrupts  the  Innocence 
that  she  tries  to  inculcate  into  the  child.  Nonetheless, 
her  attempts  at  eradicating  the  Experience  she  has  let  into 
the  poem  only  further  highlight  her  simultaneous  attempts  to 
present  the  child  as  Innocent. 

In  Dike's  words,  she  tries  "to  prolong  its  doomed 
serenity  with  the  magic  of  incantation"   (366) ,  but  by 
weaving  us  into  her  spell,  just  like  the  speaker  in  "Night" 
tries,  essentially,  to  put  us  to  sleep. 

"  In  "The  Real  'Holy  Thursday'  of  William  Blake," 
Connolly  shows  how  most  critics  and  readers  have  essentially 
recast  the  title  of  the  poem  itself  in  a  mold  of  Innocence, 
while  Blake  might  have  used  an  entirely  different  mold. 
They  generally  assume  that  the  ritual  takes  place  on 

Maundy  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  day  on  which  Christ 
participated  in  the  Last  Supper  (Passover)  with  the 
apostles  and  thereby  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
Several  critics,  however,  have  stated  that  the  Holy 
Thursday  in  these  poems  is  Ascension  Day,  which  always 
occurs  on  a  Thursday.  (180) 

Connolly  shows  instead  that  "the  gathering  of  the  charity- 
school  children  in  various  churches  in  London  and 
ultimately,   in  Blake's  time,   in  St.  Paul's  took  place  on  a 
Thursday"   (181),  probably  out  of  habit,  and  he  suggests  that 
"Blake,  who  was  not  a  close  observer  of  Church  of  England 
liturgy,  simply  called  [the  day]  Holy  Thursday"  (183), 
perhaps,   I  would  add,  with  deliberate  irony. 
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For  various  presentations,  of  this  duality  (each  with 
a  particular  bias  regarding  which  side  supersedes  the 
other),  see  Adams  257-260;  Crehan  64-65,  99-100;  Ferber  17- 
18;  Gallagher  105-06;  Gleckner,  "Irony"  80-81,  and  "Point" 
11-12;  Keynes;  Paananen  76-77;  Price  394;  Tannenbaum  102; 
and  Wilkie  117.     Of  course,  one  critic  sees  only  the  irony 
in  the  poem,  while  others  read  the  poem  solely  as  a  positive 
depiction  of  human  compassion.     Regarding  the  former  belief, 
see  Larrissy  60-61.     Regarding  the  latter,  see  Aers,  Cook, 
and  Punter  49;  Gardner,  Blake  78,  and  Retraced  36-37; 
Gillham,  William  Blake  20-22,  24-25;  and  Wicksteed  103-04. 

^*  She  also  writes:     "He  watches  the  scene  with  some 
consciousness  of  its  implications  .   .   .    [and]  he  knows  that 
there  are  other  'multitudes'    (this  is  London  in  the  1780s) 
than  'multitudes  of  lambs"  (48).     We  can  see  the  speaker's 
lack  of  Innocence  in  his  possible  intentions  as  well,  that 
is,   in  either  his  deliberate  use  of  irony  or  in  the 
ambiguities  and  anomalies  that  disrupt  his  attempt  at  making 
a  "vision  of  beauty  and  harmony"  put  of  the  "most  disturbing 
elements  of  the  situation"   (Guth  48) ,  thereby  showing  the 
vision  as  hypocritical  and  self-deluding.     In  addition,  I 
will  show  that  the  problematic  language,  intended  or  not, 
also  undermines  the  children's  Innocence. 

"  For  similar  views,  see  Bowra  145-46,  Crehan  99,  Dike 
368,  Hirsch  191-94,  Keynes,  Law  280-82,  Price  393,  and 
Tannenbaum  101. 

^*  As  Crehan  notes: 

Though  such  sentiments  have  now  become  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  liberal  humanists,   in  Blake's  time  they  were 
those  of  revolutionary  democrats.     The  hidden 
suggestion  that  "all  religions  are  one"  may  be  set 
against  the  proselytising  zeal  of  the  late  eighteenth- 
century  Evangelicals,  whose  hope  of  imposing 
"civilisation"  and  Christianity  on  the  benighted 
heathen  was  more  important  than  a  recognition  of  common 
humanity  with  the  "heathen" — a  common  humanity  so  often 
obscured  by  the  apparently  alien  nature  of  "savage" 
customs.  (99) 

"  Adams  also  notes  that  this  would  resolve  an 
"apparent  inconsistency"  in  the  poem:     "In  'The  Divine 
Image'  Blake  argues  that  abstractions  do  not  exist,  yet 
words  like  'mercy,'   'pity,'    'peace,'  and  'love'  appear  again 
and  again  in  his  poetry"   (246).     The  speaker's  knowledge  of 
these  abstractions  and  how  to  manipulate  them  not  only  make 
a  case  for  his  Experience,  but  also  strengthen  the  idea  that 
he  is  composing  the  human  body  from  these  abstractions, 
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rather  than  the  reverse.     Like  the  speaker  of  "On  Anothers 
Sorrow"  turning  to  religious  platitudes  when  he  fails  to 
find  Innocence  in  humanity,  this  speaker  tries  to  revise  his 
vision  in  order  to  make  it  work. 

We  might  read  the  period  in  the  title  as  holding  the 
fragmented  image  together  as  a  unit.     Of  course,  upon  first 
reading  the  title,  a  reader  would  not  know  that  the  image 
was  made  up  of  four  parts.     Significantly,  as  soon  as  poem 
begins,  the  initially  unified  image  flies  apart. 


CHAPTER  6 
"THE  LAMB" 


Finally,  we  must  address  "The  Lamb,"  the  poem  most 

often  held  up  as  the  paragon  of  both  Songs  and  Innocence,  by 

bringing  the  rest  of  the  collection  to  bear  on  it.  Most 

critics  consider  "The  Lamb"  a  simple,  even  "transparent" 

(Keynes)   lyric  that  depicts  a  child  confidently  and  piously 

giving  the  answers  to  his  own  catechism-like  rhetorical 

questions  (Gillham,  William  Blake  8;  Frosch  75),  and  that 

ultimately  shows  that  the  "child  and  lamb  are  united  in  the 

Incarnation  and  Agnus  Dei"   (Nurmi  62).^    Robert  N.  Essick 

suggests  how  Blake  linguistically  supports  this  unification: 

"the  naming  of  the  animal  unifies  it  with  the  speaker,  God, 

audience,  and  author  in  that  name"   (131).     This  technique  is 

part  of  a  larger  system  that  Essick  claims  Blake  uses 

throughout  Songs,  but  in  "The  Lamb"  especially. 

Blake's  use  of  natural  signs  derives  its  innocence,  its 
Adamic  character,  through  the  presence  of  the  new  Adam 
as  the  implied  referent  throughout  the  language  of 
innocence.     The  patterns  of  secondary  motivation  in 
that  language  thereby  recapitulate  the  primary 
motivation  of  Christ  as  incarnational  sign;  in  both 
cases,  spiritual  meanings  are  immanent  within  the 
material  signifiers.  (113) 

Simply  put,  the  poem  uses  the  Christian  deity  as  the 

ultimate  transcendental  signifier,  his  three  consubstantial 

forms  informing  and  recalled  by  many  of  the  words  in  "The 
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Lamb":     "'child,'    'lamb,'   'meek,'    'tender  voice,'  'rejoice,' 
'He,'    'I,'    'thou,'  and  'name'"   (Essick  113).^  Also 
immanent  in  these  words,  however,,  is  their  use  in  the  rest 
of  Songs,  an  undercurrent  that,  given  the  disruptions  in 
these  words  we  have  seen  in  the  other  depictions  of 
Innocence,  pulls  down  the  Innocence  of  "The  Lamb"  as  well. 
As  Rajan  notes,  "Individual  texts  [in  a  collection]  do  not 
have  a  positive  meaning:     their  significance  changes  in 
relation  to  their  con-text"   f Supplement  233) ,  and  "the 
individual  poems  rewrite  each  other  by  refiguring  similar 
situations  in  the  experience  of  different  characters" 
(Supplement  234) . 

In  the  child  we  can  see  traces  of  several  other 
speakers  in  Songs  whose  Innocence  and  whose  attempts  at 
promoting  another's  Innocence  Blake's  ambiguities  and 
anomalies  undermine.     His  opening  lines:     "Little  Lamb  who 
made  thee  /  Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee"   (1-2),  recall  the 
speaker's  monologue  in  "Infant  Sorrow"  because  the  one 
addressed,  the  lamb  in  this  case,  can  offer  no  answers,  as 
the  lines'  repetition  reinforces.     Thus,  the  lines  appear 
uttered  only  self-reassuringly  and  self-interestedly .  And 
having  no  question  or  quotation  marks,  the  phrases  seem  more 
like  statements  than  questions,  recalling  the  speaker  in  "On 
Anothers  Sorrow."     Similarly,  the  child  turns  to  religious 
platitudes  for  his  answers  and  writes  himself  into  them, 
settling  for  the  comfort  of  delusion.     Fittingly,  although 
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Jim  S.  Borck  considers  the  parallel  syllogisms  in  the  third 

couplet  "a  remarkable  pairing  of  logic  which  permits  the 

benedictory  exclamation  that  closes  the  poem"  (169) , 

Tannenbaum  remarks  that  the  child  actually  commits  heresy 

here  (albeit  unconsciously  in  Tannenbaum's  estimation):  "if 

God  equals  child  equals  lamb,  then  the  child  made  the  lamb" 

(99) .     Raj an  agrees: 

The  tautologically  circling  way  in  which  "Christ"  is 
traced  into  the  text  raises  the  possibility  of  a 
different  answer  to  the  child's  question  in  which  it  is 
the  child  who  constructs  an  imaginary  world  of 
innocence  through  the  language  in  which  he  "clothes" 
the  lamb.     (Supplement  226) 

Like  the  adults  in  the  poems  considered  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  the  child  dresses  up  the  Lamb  in  its  "wooly  bright" 
Innocence,^  while  the  logical  fallacy  suggests  the 
disruption  of  his  own.     Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  child 
tries  to  answer  his  questions  with  "God"  shows  a  movement 
from  or  loss  of  the  maternal  nest  similar  to  the  lost  Little 
Boy  trading  his  earthly  father  for  a  spiritual  one,  because 
an  equally  correct  answer  to  the  child's  opening  question  is 
"his  parents,  a  ram  and  ewe." 

Thus,  like  the  Lamb/child  in  "Spring"  (significantly, 
also  "Little"),  the  Lamb's  Innocence  is  threatened  by  its 
making — or,  more  specifically  in  this  case,   its  remaking. 
The  Lamb  also  recalls  the  flocks  in  "The  Shepherd."  and 
"Night,"  all  of  which  have  their  Innocence  undermined  by 
their  keepers  in  some  way."    These  recollections  throw  the 
rejoicing  of  its  "tender  voice"  into  doubt:     why  is  the  Lamb 
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bleating?    Although  the  child  may  mean  no  harm  and  despite 
his  interpretation  of  the  Lamb's  voice  (which,  like  the 
voices  of  charity  school  children,  we  do  not  "hear") ,  does 
the  Lamb  still  react  with  fear  (or  loss  of  Innocence)  to  a 
supposedly  protective  presence  like  its  brethren  elsewhere? 

In  addition,  the  equation  of  the  Lamb  and  child  with 
God  disrupts  the  "all-embracing  God-centered  vision  of  human 
love"  (Watson  88)  depicted  in  "The  Divine  Image.."    For  if 
Innocence  depends  upon  strict,  unquestioning  adherence  to 
Christian  doctrine  in  "The  Lamb,"  then  this  facet  of 
Innocence  categorically  excludes  the  heathens,  Turks,  and 
Jews^  embraced  in  "The  Divine  Image."  from  Innocence, 
except  possibly  through  a  Christian's  acceptance  of  them. 
Their  Innocence  would  depend  on  others,  not  themselves. 
This  conflict  shows  Innocence  in  "The  Lamb,"  therefore,  as 
an  exclusive  state  founded  on  (again)  only  an  appearance  of 
religion  and  cultural  acceptability — an  Innocent  is  one  who 
appears  "meek"  and  "mild"  and  who  claims  to  be  a  "Lamb" — and 
possibly  mimicked  by  people  like  the  beadles  and  aged  men  in 
"HOLY  THURSDAY." 

Finally,  the  association  with  the  Lamb  also  debases  the 
child's  Innocence  because  the  Lamb,  despite  the  peaceful 
connotations  of  the  word,  recalls  Christ's  violent  death  on 
the  cross,  the  sacrifice  for  humanity's  sins  that  even  He 
had  no  control  over  and,   feeling  forsaken,  questioned  at  the 
end  (again  we  see  the  Shepherd's  more  malign  side). 
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Although  Hirsch  says  the  poem  omits  reference  to  Christ  as  a 
"suffering  man"   (177),   it  was  when  He  went  to  be  baptized 
and  started  attracting  disciples,  not  when  He  was  a  child, 
that  John  referred  to  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  1:29,  ' 
36)        In  a  sense,  the  child  becomes  baptized  into  manhood 
through  the  association,  just  as  we  might  see  the  poem's 
inclusion  amongst  so  many  songs  of  Innocence  lost  as  its 
baptism  into  Experience. 


Notes 


^  See  Adams  231;  Bloom  39;  Borck  167-73;  Crehan  93; 
Ferber  7-8;  Hirsch  177-78;  Mellor  4;  Pagliaro  Selfhood  8, 
88;  Price  393;  Tannenbaum  99;  and  Watson  80. 

^  We  should  also  note  the  reader's  essential  role  in 
this  use  of  God.     Because  the  child  mentions  God  only  twice 
by  name — and  then  only  in  an  ambiguous  association  with  the 
Lamb  and  child  that  simultaneously  indicates  the  separation 
between  either  the  child  speaker  and  the  "Lamb  God"  or  God 
and  both  the  child  giving  the  command  and  the  Lamb  that  He 
is  being  asked  to  bless — it  is  the  reader  who  must  associate 
all  these  terms  with  God.    Unless  the  Christian  deity  is  a 
transcendental  signifier  for  the  readers,  then  He  simply 
becomes  another  signified,  another  symbol  of  Innocence,  like 
the  Lamb  and  child,  and  the  consubstantiation  on  which  the 
poem  and  child's  Innocence  depends  falls  apart  for  lack  of  a 
unifying  element.     In  a  sense,  then,  the  readers  must  lay 
Innocence  over  the  child  and  Lamb  themselves  in  a  manner  no 
different  from  that  of  the  speakers  discussed  in  the  fifth 
chapter. 

Of  course,  the  other  poems  in  which  the  Christian 
mythos  figures  prominently  would  suffer  similar  blows  to 
their  depictions  of  Innocence  if  the  reader  did  not 
subscribe  to  or  know  much  about  Christian  doctrine. 

^  Adams  sees  the  Lamb's  "clothing  of  delight"  as  an 
unintrusive  implication  of  "the  existence  of  life  in  all 
things — an  immanence  of  the  human  form"  (230)  and 
"equivalent  to  what  Blake  calls  elsewhere  the  'human  form 
divine'"  (231).     Similarly,  Hirsch  says  "the  lamb  both  has 
delightful  clothing  and  is  clothed  by  delight;  the  phrase 
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tries  to  identify  the  actual  and  the  sacramental  just  as  the 
poem  identifies  the  child  and  the  lamb"   (178) .  Bloom, 
however,  recognizes  the  full  importance  of  the  metaphor, 
regarding  it  as  "an  overly  anthropomorphized  image"   (39) , 
one  consistent  with  the  Sparrow's  merriness,  the  Robin's 
sobbing,  and  perhaps  even  the  Emmet  and  glow-worm's  roles  in 
"A  Dream."     Nature,  used  in  these  cases  as  representatives 
of  Innocence,   is  modified  by  human.  Experienced  terms. 

*  It  also  recalls  Tom  Dacre  in  "The  Chimney  Sweeper" 
(whose  head  "curl'd  like  a  lambs  back"),  and  the  Little 
Black  Boy  (who,  with  the  little  English  boy,  joyed  "round 
the  tent  of  God  like  lambs") ,  but  we  won't  be  dealing  with 
these  characters. 

5  To  continue  our  earlier  discussion  on  the  reader's 
role  in  the  use  of  God  as  a  transcendental  signifier,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  if  and  how  Songs  changes  when 
read  by  heathens,  Turks,  and  Jews  through  the  lenses  of 
their  respective  faiths. 

*  Significantly,  Christ  doesn't  actually  "call  himself 
a  Lamb,"  again  showing  the  imposition  of  an  Innocent  form 
upon  someone  as  if  it  were  from  His  own  lips,   like  the 
mother  saying  through  the  Infant  in  "Infant  Joy":     "I  happy 
am  /  Joy  is  my  name"   (4-5) . 


CHAPTER  7 
RE-INTRODUCTION 

Here,  then,  is  the  end  of  Innocence,  but  not  the  end  of 
this  study,  only  the  beginning.     In  true  Blakean  fashion, 
the  next  step  may  be  any  one  of  many.     Already  I  have 
consciously  left  several  ends  of  my  thesis  unselvaged  by 
deliberately  limiting  its  focus,  suggesting  at  those  points 
other  ways  we  might  look  at  Songs.     I  hope  I  have  also 
opened  a  few  doors  I  am  not  aware  of.     In  addition,   I  would 
like  to  suggest  now  a  few  more  places  we  might  lay  our  next 
step  and  where  we  might  travel  from  there. 

From  our  analysis  of  "The  Lamb"  we  could  take  the 
obvious  jump  to  its  complement  (according  to  critical 
tradition),  "The  Tyger,"  and  begin  to  examine  the 
ramifications  of  the  problematic  language  on  Songs  of 
Experience.     I  would  not  recommend  this  jump,  however, 
without  us  first  considering  which  other  poems  might  now  be 
considered  complements  to  "The  Lamb."    Also,  which  other 
traditional  pairings  have  been  disrupted  by  my  thesis,  and 
what  new  pairings  can  be  made  as  a  result?      How  do  these 
new  pairings  change  the  view  of  Innocence  and  Experience 
obtained  by  making  the  traditional  comparisons  between,  for 
example,  "The  Lamb"  and  "The  Tyger,"  "Infant  Joy"  and 
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"Infant  Sorrow,"  "Nurse's  Song"  and  "NURSES  Song,"  and  the 
two  introductory  poems?     In  addition,  do  any  telling 
ambiguities  arise  from  making  both  the  new  and  traditional 
pairings?    And  why  do  some  poems  apparently  go  unpaired?  In 
what  ways  do  they  have  complements,  given  our  new  ways  of 
looking  at  them?    And  how  do  these  pairings  affect  their 
attempted  depictions  of  Innocence  and  Experience? 

In  addition  to  a  comparative  analysis  of  Songs  of 
Innocence  and  of  Experience.   I  would  like  to  see  an  analysis 
of  Songs  of  Experience  alone,  just  as  my  thesis  considers 
only  Songs  of  Innocence,  a  study  that  one  might  then  run  up 
against  this  one  in  order  to  explore  the  inevitable  slippage 
between  the  two.     How  does  the  problematic  language  work 
differently  and  similarly  in  Songs  of  Experience,  for 
example?     Does  it  undermine  or  reinforce  the  depiction  of 
Experience?     Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "pure"  state  of 
Experience?    Are  those  songs  really  about  Innocence  or 
Experience  overcome?    Does  the  collection  itself  imply  the 
existence  of  a  higher,  Organized  Innocence  that  follows 
Experience  (or  exists  concurrently  with  both  "contrary 
states")?     If  not,  how  does  this  absence  affect  Blake's 
later  consideration  of  the  state? 

Also,  we  might  leave  the  collection (s)   of  songs  and 
analyze  Blake's  other  (earlier  and  later)  works.     How  are 
their  representations  of  Innocence  changed  by  reading  them 
alternately  and  by  an  alteration  in  our  perception  of  Songs? 


Ill 

Do  these  studies  reinforce  or  contravene  my  thesis?    How,  as 
I  remarked  earlier,  does  the  Blakean  system  of  Innocence,  to 
a  great  extent  founded  on  Songs .  change  as  well?    What  new 
issues  become  relevant  to  discussing  Innocence?  In 
addition,  how  do  these  studies  disrupt  the  criticism  on 
Blake's  other  works  and  his  systems? 

And  finally,  by  attempting,  by  experiencing,  these 
studies  in  alternative  reading  and  the  loss  of  Innocence, 
including  my  thesis,  how  are  we  changed?    How  must  we  look 
at  our  world,  not  just  Blake's,  differently? 
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